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THROUGHOUT THE CURRICULUM 
THROUGHOUT THE DAY 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


. Is ADDITION to more than 750 subjects of study coveri 
*. , all fields of educational and scientific interest, tieecia 
emphasis is being placed on wartime as well as post-war 
educational needs. A teaching staff of 600 persons including 
educators of national and international reputation — plus 
the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories ~ 
offer outstanding opportunity for both graduate and un- 
dergraduate study. There will be special courses and 
workshops for teachers in primary, secondary and higher 
education. Counseling facilities for returning veterans. 
First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 18 and 19. Second 


term registration, Monday, July 30. Write now for complete bulletin, 
Director of Summer Session, 746 Administration Building. 


FAMILIA 






Thorndike Dictionaries help 
boys and girls to help themselves. 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 New York 10 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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NEW YORK ag 
UNIVERSITY *A 
School of Education 


INTERSESSION 
June 4-29, 1945 


COLLEGE CAMPUS FAMED PIKES PEAK VIEW FINE ARTS CENTER 


Colorado College yon tania 1945 
Summer School Colorado Springs 


ACCELERATED PROGRAM—The eight weeks summer session is a part 
of the accelerated program of the College. 

























SUMMER SESSION POSTSESSION 
July 2—Aug. 10, 1945 Aug. 13—Sept. 7, 1945 


The days ahead will bring new opportunities for 
teachers having adequate preparation. Never before 
has it been so vital to equip yourself to meet the 
growing educational demands . . . The School of 
Education offers over 400 highly specialized courses, 
diversified in scope. These courses have been selected 
and arranged to provide the types of education most 
needed in facing the new conditions of the postwar 
era... Many who have taken advantage of these 
Summer Study Sessions have already attained con- 
siderable eminence. They represent practically every 
type of educational service . . . Programs range 
from one to fourteen weeks in length. All courses 


fully accredited. Write for Bulletin JS. 


SPECIALIZED COURSES—Many courses are redirected to meet de- 


mands of a nation at war. New courses will be added in several fields 
to meet more immediate and post-war needs of students. 


EDUCATION—Courses in education, psychology and related fields will 


be adopted to meet war-time and post-war needs of teachers and school 
administrators. 


FINE ARTS—The College and Fine Arts Center provide unusual oppor- 
tunities for study in the fine arts. Hanya Holm in Dance, and other 
visiting artists and teachers will be added to regular staff. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES—Teachers and students 
of languages will work under direction of a distinguished faculty com- 
posed largely of native teachers with wide experience in classroom in- 
struction 


FAMED REGION AT FOOT OF PIKES PEAK—Public transportation 
facilities available to foothills, and famous cog road to Pikes Peak sum- 
mit. Hiking and bridle trails to evergreen forests and along sparkling 
mountain streams. 


Secretary, School of Education 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 


For Bulletin, or other information, write 
WM. A. BLAKELY, Acting Director of the Summer Session. 
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Yes :..or butterflies emerge 
from cocoons. Or ant eggs 
incubate. Or dozens of other ( 
interesting, educational 
events in Nature Study 
come to real, thrilling life 
through the medium of a 


Another life saved... but SIP BatifimososndProjeceos 
“! more nurses are needed! No loages Sa eae Se 


for your classes wait for good days and right sea- 
sons. Filmosound brings them into the classroom. 
OUNDS treated promptly are saving the Zoology, ichthyology, geology, biology, and other 
lives of fighting men. Military hospitals classes in the sciences and arts become more vivid, 
more inspiring with motion pictures. History be- 
comes more alive. Geography becomes like a visit. 





are bringing about miracles of convalescence. 
But casualty lists are mounting. More nurses 


: There are many fine films on almost every con- 
are urgently needed at once, so that no stricken ceivable subject in the Filmosound Library. Your 
hero shall suffer lack of proper care. school can rent or buy them at very moderate prices. 

' y y P 

i can hel A Filmosound Projector will reproduce any 

4 pavesioes 7 16mm. sound-on-film subject at its best. War-accel- 
Educators can assist the recruiting of nurses erated research has made Filmosounds better than 
by urging their friends or former pupils, if un- ever before. 
trained, to enroll in a home nursing or nurse’s For additional information send the coupon. Bell 


aide course—and emphasizing the need for reg- & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
istered nurses to join the Army Nurse Corps. wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


For full information write your local Red Cross BUY MORE WAR BONDS 







chapter, or communicate with the Surgeon —— conta [cone alee company. | 
. imos nas Now | 7154 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
General, U. Ss. Army, Washington 25, D. C. st mn | Please send information oe? » | 
‘ Recent revision of regula- { Educational films; () Filmo- ! 
By spreading the appeal you can help tions permits schools to place | sounds. 
: orders for Filmosounds. We } ieee ; 
save more lives. dll th ceiendll Gaeneen Ge | BAO onserracnsreracrerersesen ! 
sequence of their receipt as D. PRM .s ccc stventibversuinincine \ 
This advertisement is contributed to the <omipment, Bh ccm —_ NCR Se Cee Hee aan : 
N Corps recruiting program. . a ry i 
Army Nurse delay, anticipate your needs j Requested by..........+++-.+..-, H 
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The fast, 
easy way 
to get copies 
by the tens 
or thousands 
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April 1945 


Inielhgence Must Win 


“There can be no middle ground... . We shall have to take the responsibility for world collaboration, or 
we shall have to bear the responsibility for another world conflict.” —pRESWWENT ROOSEVELT 


AYS OUR NEA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE in a letter to 
S the Secretary of State: “We are convinced that 
economic and political cooperation among nations 
will be effective only if supported by educational 
cooperation. We believe that such educational coop- 
eration should be developed by an international 
office of education which would function on a basis 
coordinate with the international organizations in 
the military, economic, and political fields. The 
organized teaching profession has consistently sup- 
ported an active role of international cooperation 
for the United States. Our Association strongly 
supported President Wilson and the League of 
Nations Covenant. In July 1944 our Representative 
Assembly adopted, without a dissenting vote, a res- 
olution which ‘urges the President of the United 
States and the Congress to take immediate steps 
toward the calling of a council of all the United 
Nations for the purpose of working out plans to 
establish and maintain world peace.’ ” 

We believe the above statement expresses the 
purpose and will of the organized teaching profes- 
sion. We all want to live in a really civilized world. 
We want the good things of life not only for our- 
selves but for all men everywhere. We know that 
world civilization was really born with the dream 
of the golden rule and the brotherhood of man. 
Civilization is relatively young. It has its roots in 
great spiritual ideals and aspirations. Its growth is 
thru education in home and school and church. Its 
flowering is to be found in individual and national 
character and its fruits in fine living. We may die to 
win a war—and in a just cause every man should 
be willing to die gladly—but we must live to build 
a civilization. The longer and more difficult the 
war, the greater the need for education—the debt 
eternal which each generation owes to the new life 
coming on. All the world needs good schools now 
as it has never needed them before. 

Intelligence must win or civilization will perish. 
Our very survival depends upon our being willing 
to spend talent and money and time for creative 
and constructive ends as we are spending them for 
war and destruction. 

There are many evidences that the leaders of the 
world have learned some valuable lessons from our 
failure to establish an enduring peace after World 


LLL 


War I. This time not all the eggs are in one basket. 
There are periodic conferences between the three 
big nations which are supplying most of the men 
and materials of war. There are conferences of the 
American nations. There are conferences on relief 
and rehabilitation, on money, on aviation, and on 
United Nations organization. The most important 
of these conferences will convene in San Francisco 
on April 25 for the consideration and perfection of 
the plan set forth in the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 


- posals. The eyes of the entire world will focus on 


this Golden Gate Conference. Newspapers will 
print pages about its discussions. The radio will 
give hours of time to its activities. Schools and col- 
leges will watch with eager interest this greatest 
of all efforts to create a unified and livable world. 

The National Education Association urges that 
from 11 to 12 oclock on April 25 every classroom 
in the nation turn its attention to the Golden 
Gate Conference and observe a “Wortp Frienp- 
sHip Hour IN-THE ScHoots.” The program is to be 
worked out by educational leaders in each state and 
locality. It should honor the fighting men of all 
nations whose joint efforts are making victory pos- 
sible and should emphasize the need for continued 
world goodwill and unity. It may include devo- 
tional exercises, patriotic songs, readings, and a dis- 
cussion of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

There is much which teachers can do outside of 
school—in home, church, and community groups 
of which they are a part—to bring about study and 
discussion of the issues involved in the Golden Gate 
Conference and to create an active public opinion 
in favor of United States collaboration with the 
rest of the world. 

The NEA is intensifying its efforts to have pro- 
vision made for an international office of education 
in the UNO. The Association will be represented 
in San Francisco by an observer or special advisor 
to speak for our profession on behalf of the silent 
billion people of the world who can neither read 
nor write and who now have little opportunity to 
determine their own destiny. All that we are fight- 
ing for, all that we are dying for, can be won in 
the long run only by giving the people—all the 
people—light. INTELLIGENCE MUST WIN! 


Joy Elmer Morgan, ep1ror. 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


* Take the pupil into partnership. 

* Peace EF forts are better than WARforts. 

* The first essential of leadership is leading. 

* What goes into the mind comes out in the life. 

* New things must be done if our people are to go forward. 

* Small minds discuss persons; average minds, events; large 
minds, ideas. 

* No method can supersede the necessity of being ever on 
the alert. 

* The wisdom of life is to accept whatever comes and extract 
power from it. 

* Createst words: life, truth, freedom, love, beauty, duty, 
justice, and temperance. 

* Every NEA committee member should consider the possi- 
bility of becoming a Life Member of the Association. 

* Some tests of the good life: Have I worthy purposes? 
Have I faith? Am I well? Am I happy? Am I useful? Am 
I growing? Have I friends? 


OUR WAR EFFORT S BIGGEST SABOTEUR 


Gp overNMENT REPORTS show that more that $7,000,000,- 
000 was spent for alcoholic beverages in 1944. This is 
$1,000,000,000 above such spending in 1943. This is an ap- 
palling waste not only in men and materials and transporta- 
tion involved in the liquor industry but even greater waste 
in manhours lost by men who remain away from their 
jobs because of drinking. It should be stopped immediately 
in the interests of victory. That step would help to save 
the lives of many of our fine young men. 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION AND PERSONAL STANDARDS 


Dxx SOURCE OF CONFUSION on the issue of peacetime 
conscription is the assumption that the effect of army life 
on young men is the same in peacetime as in wartime, 
whereas the exact opposite is true. When the war motive 
of life and death is removed, standards drop and army life 
tends to undermine the greatest factor in a nation’s 
strength—its moral standards. This is shown by facts found 
in the reports of the Surgeon General of the U. S. Army 
and of the Secretary of War. For example, during each of 
the interwar years 1929, 1930, and 1931 crimes tried by 
courts martial averaged more that 18 percent of the number 
of men enlisted in the army; desertions for 1929-1931 in- 
clusive averaged 5.8 percent. The incidence of venereal 
disease per 1000 in 1929—in spite of the wellknown prophy- 
lactic program—was 48 in the army and 127.51 in the navy 
as compared with 3.24 among civilians, These are truly 
amazing figures and when one has made every allowance 
and placed the most favorable interpretation upon them 
they show what proved to be true in France, the possibility 
that conscription may actually weaken the nation. There 
are better means for preparedness. 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


Tus orcaNnizaTion of junior members in state and 
national education associations is training a professional 
leadership for tomorrow. In spite of the fact that wartime 
enrolment in institutions which prepare teachers is only 
about one-half of normal, FTA forges ahead to a new all- 
time high in number of colleges and universities with chap- 
ters, in number of members, and the vitality of projects car- 
ried on. The 1945 FTA Yearbook, which will be ready about 
May 1, features George Herbert Palmer’s famous classic, 
Trades and Professions. It also contains NEA History, 
Code of Ethics, Platform, and many other valuable features. 
Free to FTA members; $1 to others. 


MIDYEAR MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Tue NEA mempersuip report as released in Leaders 
Letter No. 33, shows that on December 31, 1944, our Asso- 
ciation had 296,837 paid members, an increase of 57,248 over 
the corresponding date of a year ago and 24,990 more than 
on May 31, 1944, when the official count for last year was 
made. Last year between December 31 and May 31 some 
32,000 paid members were added to Association rolls. This 
record is a tribute to the cooperation of state and local 
associations in accepting their quotas and setting up machin- 
ery to achieve the goals set. 

Here are a few outstanding NEA membership records 
as THE JOURNAL goes to press: 


NEA NEA NEA 
Members Members 2" = Members 

State Ma M Accepted —_ 

Y 31, ay 31, 10da- 

| 1943 1944 94443 Report 
Alabdma ....... 5,785 10,017 11,000 11,469 
Arkansas ....... 786 2,178 2,500 4,622 
ee eee 4,552 5,935 8,700 8,357 
Louisiana ....... 2,274 2,080 4,200 3,612 
North Carolina .. 3,098 6,241 8,250 8,684 
North Dakota ... 1,036 1,375 2,700 2,654 
Oregon ........ 2,262 33554 5,300 6,460 
Wis dbase 7) 3,563 4,112 4,200 4,333 
Vermoent......... 535 624 1,009 1,012 
WHR hee 5,229 75345 7,426 8,293 
Washington .... 4,345 6,532 8,700 8,574 
West Virginia... 3,075 6,229 8,200 6,985 


Even more important than the membership figures is the 
action taken by various state and local education associations 
in adopting the Five-Year Program of Unification, Expan- 
sion, and Development. When the Program was proposed 
in 1944, it was assumed that it would be adopted by ten 
states during each of the five years. Fifteen states have 
already adopted the program. Our profession is now ani- 
mated by a new spirit of unity. It is accomplishing things 
which a few years ago would have seemed impossible. There 
is yet much to do. Let us build for our profession and our 


country in this period of unusual trial and opportunity. 
NOW IS THE TIME! 
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OR THE PAST TWO YEARS due to the 
F many educational problems facing 
the teaching profession, our Executive 
Committee has met every two months. 
At its most recent meeting action was 
taken in the following fields. 

Dumbarton Oaks Week—The Execu- 
tive Committee took action in which 
the NEA joined with other national 
organizations in sending a telegram to 
Governors urging that a proclamation 
be issued designating April 15 to 22 as 
Dumbarton Oaks Week, to focus atten- 
tion on the United Nations Conference 
to open in San Francisco April 25. 

Federal aid legislation—The Execu- 
tive Committee studied the present 
status of the Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck 
legislation (S. 181—H. R. 1296). A 
hearing on this legislation before the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor has been completed and the bill 
will undoubtedly be reported to the 
Senate floor for consideration and action. 

Hearing is now scheduled before the 
House Education Committee, beginning 
April 10. The Executive Committee 
urges the Legislative Commission and 
teachers everywhere to exert every effort 
to secure enactment of this legislation. 

Visual education—As the war draws 
to a close, much surplus visual educa- 
tion equipment now in military use 
will be available for schools and colleges. 
Many of our best prepared school people 
are now serving in the military forces 
helping to develop visual educational 
programs. In view of increased empha- 
sis on visual aids in education, the 
Executive Committee authorized the 
employment of a qualified director 
available to work with teachers groups 
in developing and using them. 

War and Peace Fund Campaign 
closed—The campaign, organized in the 
spring of 1943, has been highly success- 
ful. The teachers of our country con- 
tributed to the NEA [beyond what has 
been retained by the state associations] 
approximately $300,000 to help educa- 
tion do its part in winning the war and 
in establishing a just and durable peace. 
This fund has been effectively used by 
the Executive Committee. For example, 
distribution of over 100,000 copies 
of Education and the People’s Peace 


Your Executive Committee Reports 


has attracted nationwide lay support. 

The Executive Committee has taken 
action officially closing the campaign 
on May 31, 1945, and wishes to thank 
all contributors and to assure them that 
the inspiration created by their generos- 
ity has helped to awaken a new, vigor- 
ous, unified spirit in the profession. 

Health and education basic to national 
security—The Executive Committee 
adopted the following policy on com- 
pulsory peacetime military training: 

The National Education Association is 
in favor of all measures necessary for 
maintaining national security. 

We believe that the immediate estab- 
lishment of adequate civilian health and 
educational programs is essential in main- 
taining national security, both now and 
in the future. 

World War II has demonstrated serious 
defects in the mental and physical health 
of some of our young men and women. 
It has made our country realize the neces- 
sity of building up and maintaining high 
standards of health, both for individual 
happiness and national security. 

A comprehensive national health pro- 
gram, conducted with thoroness during 
childhood and adolescent years, is the best 
way to meet this need. 

This war has brought into sharp focus 
the need for a broadened educational pro- 
gram with emphasis in the civic, cultural, 
scientific, and vocational fields. 

We advocate a program of education 
for all American youth as an indispensable 
element in national security. 

It is our opinion that no military train- 
ing program can supply the essential 
health and educational services needed. 
We believe that leaders in the field of 
health can achieve more working with all 
of our children and youth than a military 
training program can possibly accomplish 
working with able-bodied male citizens. 
We believe that our present wellestab- 
lished schools and colleges can render 
greater educational service than can be 
rendered by a military training program. 
The administration of any program of 
national security should be entrusted to 
those who are professionally competent. 
The health program should be carried out 
by leaders in the field of health and the 
educational program by educational lead- 
ers. 

If we adopt a military program, it 
should be carried out by military leaders. 

We shall continue to study the question 


Willard E. Givens 


Executive Secretary, NEA 


of compulsory postwar military training 
in light of our present situation, and if 
we are convinced that such a program is 
necessary for the best interests of national 
security, we will support it. 

Education, an Investment in People— 
The recent excellent report of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce under the above title is 
based upon a careful study by business- 
men and shows conclusively the direct 
relationship between the economic sta- 
tus and the educational level of the 
people of our country. It points out 
that education is an essential investment 
for the advance of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce. It states that the cost of 
adequate education is an investment 
which business can well afford in in- 
creased measure. Our Executive Com- 
mittee suggests that teachers ask to see 
this report at their local Chambers. 

NEA travel service—The establish- 
ment of a worldwide travel service for 
teachers when normal conditions are 
restored has been considered at several 
meetings. Action was taken at this time 
asking the Executive Secretary to pre- 
pare a plan to be considered by the 
Executive Committee in April prelimi- 
nary to making recommendations to the 
Directors for consideration in July. 

Story of the NEA—Action was taken 
asking Dr. Fenner, assistant editor of 
Tue Journal, to condense her doctoral 
dissertation into a short story of the 
development and program of the NEA. 
Funds were appropriated to publish it. 

Buffalo meeting—After careful con- 
sideration of the war emergency affect- 
ing both railroads and hotels, the Execu- 
tive Committee recommended to the 
Board of Directors that the Representa- 
tive Assembly meeting planned for July 
4, 5, and 6 be postponed and that the As- 
sociation hold this year only a meeting 
of the Board of Directors. This recom- 
mendation has been approved by the 
Directors. Because of this cancelling of 
the meeting, the NEA is developing 
plans for an intensive, unified program 
of field work next fall, in cooperation 
with state and local associations. 
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HE LONG ARM of the federal govern- 
| jee reaches into the most remote 
corners of the nation and summons 
youth to the defense of their country. 
Does the federal government have any 
responsibility to support a program of 
education which will enable them to 
perform such a duty well? 

The heaviest burden of paying for 
this war will be laid by the federal gov- 
ernment upon those who are now the 
nation’s youth. Does the federal govern- 
ment have any responsibility to support 
a program of education which will en- 
able them to pay this debt? 

The future of the American govern- 
ment—of all that our boys are fighting 
for—depends upon the ability and loy- 
alty of those who are youth today. Does 
the federal government have any re- 
sponsibility to support a program of 
education which will make America’s 
future secure? 

These questions must be answered. 
The survival of our country is at stake. 

It is clear that the federal government 
has a definite responsibility to help 
educate its citizens. The American way 
to meet this responsibility is for the fed- 
eral government to help the states fi- 
nance their educational programs. The 
Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck legislation (S. 
187 and H. R. 1296) now before Con- 
gress places the federal government in 
position to help educate its citizens with 
control of the schools strictly reserved to 

the states and communities. 

Education and war—To the schools 
and colleges of America must go great 
credit for our quick and effective prepa- 
ration for war. Millions of workers in 
war factories, millions of men and 
women in uniform have received valu- 
able technical training. 

Yet—there were 350,000 registrants in 
the draft who signed their names with 
a mark! The education of 1,704,000 men 
in the selective service is below the 
minimum standard for induction into 
the armed forces. Nearly four million 
men have been rejected because of phys- 
ical unfitness. The rejectees for educa- 
tional and physical inadequacy could 
man the whole Western Front—with 
many to spare! Much of this educa- 
tional and physical unfitness could have 


OUR CHILDREN must be educated 


been prevented or corrected had sufh- 

cient funds been available for the ade- 

quate education of our youth. 

There is a fundamental principle in- 
volved in keeping every man and 
woman fit for any duty to which his 
country calls. In a democracy all have 
rights and-duties alike. Many a soldier 
whose order in the draft was moved up 
because those who reported before him 
were rejected has already died in battle. 
Many patriotic illiterates have not been 
able to understand why there is no place 
for them in the services. 

We are now earnestly planning with 
other United Nations for a just and en- 
during peace. No element of strength 
can compare in importance with the 
skill, knowledge, and sound health of 
those who must help to make and main- 
tain this peace. 

Education and prosperity—Ignorance 
and physical incapacity are no better 
foundations for prosperity in peace than 
for power in war. Education steps up 
living standards of individuals. 

Among wage and salary workers, the 
higher incomes generally are received 
by persons of higher education. Of those 
whose wages are less than $500 a year 
70 percent have not had a highschool 
education. Of those whose salary is 
$5000 or more 50 percent have had some 
college education. 

The buying power of the people of a 
state is related to what that state spends 
for education. 

The understanding and_ technical 
knowledge of the citizens of a country 
determine its economic position among 
the other nations of the world. 

Education is an investment in eco- 
nomic security for individual and nation. 

Inequalities in opportunity—There is 
a wide gap between our best and our 
poorest schools. Some pupils are housed 
in hovels, others in safe, clean, beautiful 
buildings. Some are taught by nearly 
illiterate teachers, others by teachers of 
high competence. Terms vary in length 
from a few weeks to ten months a year. 

Some school systems spend $6000 a 
year per classroom unit. Other school 
systems spend less than $100 a year per 
classroom unit. In a nation where some 
school systems spend 60 times as much 
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as others to educate their children, it js 
no accident that 36 percent of the adul 
citizens in one state are for all practical 
purposes illiterate, while another stat 
has only 4 percent illiteracy. It is not sur. 
prising either that the percapita incom 
in some states is four times that in other 
states; or that in some states two men 
per hundred registered in the selective 
service were rejected for educational de- 
ficiency, while in others 12 per hundred 
were rejected for that reason. 

It is quite clear that American young 
people were not educated adequately for 
war and are not being educated 
quately for peace. 

No state wishes to deny its children 
opportunity, to discount its own or the 
nation’s strength in war or prosperity in 
peace. The plain truth is some states are 
not economically able to support an ade- 
quate program of education. The states 
with the least adequate schools are ac- 
tually spending a larger percent of the 
income of their people on education 
than are the states with the best schools. 
Educational opportunity in America will 
always be inadequate and unequal until 
the federal government participates in 
the financial support of schools. 

The emergency in education—Teach- 
ers are being forced to leave the class- 
room to make a living. American edu- 
cation faces great responsibilities with 
inadequate financial resources and de- 
pleted personnel. The schools had not 
fully recovered from a ten-year ¢co- 
nomic depression when they were struck 
by serious difficulties due to the war. 
More than 280,000 teachers have left the 
schools since Pearl Harbor. Fifty-five 
thousand teaching positions have been 
abolished. Substandard certificates have 
been increased 2000 percent. There are 
10,000 classrooms without ‘ teachers. 
There are 7,000,000 children aged 5-17 
years who are not in school. In our 
teachers colleges only one-half as many 
students are preparing to teach as in 
prewar days. One-fourth of American 
teachers are paid less than $1200 a year. 
This situation calls for immediate action. 
America’s future is at stake. 
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— an Investment in People 


A STUDY SPONSORED BY THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





HE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION of the Chamber of Com- 
~ of the United States has performed an outstanding 
service for its members and for the nation in issuing a 
report entitled Education—an Investment in People. 

This report proves that education pays. It takes the ex- 
penditures for schools in the various states in 1910, 1920, 
1930, when the present generation of adults was in school, 
and compares these with such indexes of economic advance 
as retail sales, telephones in use, and national magazine 
circulation. Ask the officers of your local chamber to see a 
copy of the complete report. 

The report is summarized in NEA Leaders Letter No. 34. 

On the basis of its study, the U. S. Chamber Committee 
concludes: 


That education is an essential investment for the advance 
of agriculture, industry, and commerce. 

That every community should ascertain its own education 
status and economic condition and set to work to utilize 
education as a lever for its own advancement. 

That the cost of adequate education is an investment 
which local citizens and business can well afford in increased 
measure. 

That education programs must be made to apply more 
directly to the needs of the people. 

That cultural education must accompany technical train- 
ing to develop the desire for better living. 

That to maintain a representative republic, business must 
discover sound methods for the expansion of our dynamic 
economy. 


The maps on the following three pages are taken from 
the Chamber of Commerce booklet, which shows graphi- 
cally such facts as these: 


Delaware with $108 per pupil spent 1.7 percent of its 
income for schools. 

South Dakota with $85 per pupil spent 4.2 percent of its 
income for schools. 

Average school expenditures in Nevada, 1910, 1920, 1930 
was $102; in Mississippi $21. ie . 

Retail sales in Nevada were $564 percapita; in Mississippi 
$129. 

Magazine circulation per thousand population in Nevada 
Was 509; in Mississippi 104. 

Telephones per thousand population in Nevada were 175; 
in Misstsssppi 36. 

The material presented here may well be used to arouse 


local business leaders to a greater concern for the welfare 
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of children in their communities and states. Write to the 
NEA for additional copies of Leaders Letter No. 34 if you 
can use them to advantage with schoolboard members, PTA . 
presidents, editors, and other civic leaders. 





EDUCATION PAYS 


The volume of economic activity in the various states 
rises or falls with the level of educational expenditure. 


For maps, see three following pages 





Median Percapita Telephones Circulation Rate of 
State Current Years per 1000 National Educational 


Sales 
Expense Completed 1940 Population Magazines Deficiencies 
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Map 1 


CURRENT EXPENSE of PUBLIC ELEMENTARY and SECONDARY SCHOOLS, per PUPIL in AVERAGE 
DAILY ATTENDANCE 


Averages of Expenditures in 1910, 1920, and 1930 
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Map 2 
N YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 20 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN EACH STATE 1940 
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Map 3 
PERCAPITA RETAIL SALES, 1940 
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Map 4 
NUMBER OF TELEPHONES PER 1000 POPULATION, 1937 
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Map 6 


April 1942 to March 1943 (Rate of Incidence per 100 Examined) 
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EVERETT KEITH 


Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Association 


HE voTERS of Missouri pumped new 

life into their state government and 
gave education a new, cloak when they 
discarded on February 27 their consti- 
tution of 1875 for a 1945 model. 

The Education Article of the new 
constitution is characterized by its lib- 
eralization and flexibility and yet it in- 
cludes fundamental safeguards. 

From the 25 proposals and resolutions 
on education introduced into Missouri’s 
Seventh Constitutional Convention, its 
delegates framed one of the most for- 
ward-looking and progressive articles 
on education to be found in the Union. 

The General Assembly is given the 
authority to establish and maintain free 
public schools for all persons “within 
ages not in excess of 21 years.” The old 
constitution set the limits of six to 20 
years. This change makes possible the 
development of nursery schools and 
kindergartens and the extension upward 
of secondary education. 

Separate schools are to be provided 
for white and colored children, except 
in cases provided for by the General 
Assembly. The old constitution pro- 
hibited common public schools for white 
children and those of African descent. 

Adult education is recognized for the 
first time in the new document. Sup- 
port for this must, however, come from 
funds other than ordinary school rev- 
enue. This is a safeguard against en- 
croachment on the public-school fund. 

With an understanding of the past 
and an eye on the future, opportunity 
has been provided for the establishing 
of “specific” or area schools. The area 
schools might include vocational schools 
in such fields as the trades, crafts, agri- 
culture, or they could be schools for 
crippled or handicapped children. The 
scope of liberalization under this provi- 
sion is great, as it anticipates postwar 
planning. A school may be formed by 
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A New Era for 
Missour1 Children 


the combination of school 
districts within one county 
or it could include several 
counties, as long as the ter- 
ritory is contiguous. This is 
regarded as one of the major 
educational improvements. 

Heralded as probably the 
most significant advance- 
ment in the new document 
is the lodging of the admin- 
istration and supervision of 
instruction of public schools 
in a lay state board of edu- 
cation—eight members ap- 
pointed by the governor and 
confirmed by the senate. 

As a safeguard against infiltration 
of partisan politics is the mandate that 
not more than four members can be of 
the same political party. As another safe- 
guard the term of each member is eight 
years, thus removing the probability of 
too many members being appointed by 
any one governor. It has long been rec- 
ognized that the present exofficio state 
board of education, composed of state 
officials elected to a particular office and 
interested in their own duties, could 
not be expected to give proper attention 
to education in Missouri. 

Among the chief reasons for the 
board’s importance is its responsibility 
for the appointment of a commissioner 
of education to act as the head school 
administrative officer. The state commis- 
sioner of education will no longer be 
forced to enter political campaigns in 
order to continue in office. His term of 
office is contingent upon the quality of 
educational leadership and service ren- 
dered. Wholesale changes in competent 
personnel in the state department of 
education should be a ghost of the past 
and the people may now look forward 
to a continuity of policy and work on a 
longterm program of betterment of 
schools. The board has the authority to 
fix compensation of the commissioner 
and the professional staff. The board is 


not restricted by finances in securing the 
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best person available for the commis- 
sioner’s post and his associates. 

It was argued by some people that the 
old constitution permitted the financing 
of the state university out of that part 
of the state revenue ordinarily set aside 
by the General Assembly for public 
schools. This point is clarified in the 
new constitution and it will be impos- 
sible for the university’s funds to come 
from this source. Tragedy would result 
if public schools and state university 
were competing for funds. 

The minimum school term as recog- 
nized in the constitution has been raised 
from four to eight months. 

In keeping with federal court rulings, 
school districts which permit differences 
in wages of teachers having the same 
training and experience because of race 
or color, will be denied state aid. 

The investment million 
dollars of county and township school 


of several 


funds in real estate loans will now cease. 
Present loans and investments are to 
be liquidated and the proceeds and 
money on hand are to be reinvested in 
registered bonds of the United States, 
or in bonds of the state, or in approved 
bonds of any city or school district, or 
in bonds or other securities the pay- 
ment of which are guaranteed by the 
U. S. Under old regulations, funds in 
some counties were improperly super- 
vised and principal and interest lost. 
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If a county or the city of St. Louis so 
chooses, by a majority vote of the quali- 
fied electors, it may distribute annually 
to its schools the proceeds of its liqui- 
dated school funds. 

An entirely new section declaring it 
to be the policy of the state to promote 
the establishment and development of 
free public libraries has been added. 

Several sections in other articles have 
a direct bearing on education. One of 
the most important is a section in the 
Taxation Article which gives rural dis- 
trict boards the right to levy a 65¢ tax, 
and highschool district boards the power 
to levy a $1 tax for teacher and inci- 
dental purposes on the $100 assessed 
valuation. Any amount above these two 
figures’ may be levied by a two-thirds 
majority vote. Schools had been stran- 
gled by the old constitution which set 
the limits at 65¢ in rural districts and 
$1 in highschool districts and even these 
had to be voted by the electors. 

Provision of local tax leeway is a sig- 
nificant advance for school support. 

The state’s fiscal year has been 
changed from January 1 to July 1 and 
now coincides with the fiscal year for 
schools. Assessment and collection years 
for taxes have been made the same. 
Other desirable changes affecting edu- 
cation indirectly might be mentioned. 

Among the many desirable educa- 
tional provisions that have been retained 
from the old constitution are those mak- 
ing possible the establishment and op- 
eration of teacher retirement systems, 
the provision that the appropriation for 
public education must be second on the 
list, the provision that not less than one- 
fourth of the general revenue shall be 
set aside for free public schools, and the 
provision preventing the governor from 
reducing any appropriation for free pub- 
lic schools, a power he may exercise 
with other departments of government. 

The insertion of new educational pro- 
visions and the retention and revising 
of old sections did not happen by mere 
chance in Missouri’s new constitution. 
The Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion engaged in the campaign to call a 
constitutional convention one year be- 
fore it was placed on the ballot Novem- 
ber 3, 1942, and affirmed by majority 
vote. 

The state teachers association, aware 
of the significant role the convention 
would play in Missouri’s educational 
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program of the future, appointed in Jan- 
uary 1943 a ten-member Committee on 
Constitutional Revision to represent ed- 
ucation over Missouri and hence the one 
thru which all endeavors on education 
should be channelled. 

The MSTA committee began its de- 
liberations in March 1943 in order that 
it might be in a position to render im- 
mediate service when the constitutional 
convention convened September 21, 
1943. 

The period from March to September 
1943 was used by the committee to 
accomplish the following: 


[1] Make a comprehensive survey of 
the constitutional provisions concerning 
education in all other state constitutions. 
These findings are available in a volume, 
Provisions Affecting Education from the 
State Constitutions of the United States. 

[2] Investigate the manner in which 
other countries provide for education. 

[3] Make a general survey of the re- 
actions and opinions of theorists in the 
field of education and in the field of 
political science. 

[4] Make an investigation of the re- 
actions of wellknown individuals from 
other states concerning success of educa- 
tional provisions operating in those states. 

[5] Leaders representing statewide lay 
organizations were asked to meet with the 
committee from time to time so each 
might offer suggestions and understand 
the provisions to be offered. 

[6] The recommendations to be made 
to the constitutional convention were 
placed in final form and approved by the 
800 members in the annual meeting of 
the delegate assembly of the association 
shortly after the convention assembled. 
The membership of the association had 
been kept informed of the committee’s 
actions thru the MSTA publication, School 
and Community, special bulletins, and 18 
conferences over the entire state. 


The educational recommendations of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
were submitted to the convention by 
member delegates in the form of pro- 
posals. A total of 25 proposals and res- 
olutions on education were introduced 
and referred to the education committee 
for consideration. The chairman and 
other members of the revision commit- 
tee appeared at hearings before this com- 
mittee and other committees having 
proposals affecting education. 

With but minor changes the recom- 
mendations of the MSTA were finally 
accepted by the convention. 


Work of the MSTA did not cease 
with the adjournment of the constitu. 
tional convention in September i944. 
It was remembered that the work of the 
last state constitutional convention had 
come near to being a failure because 
most of its work was not ratified by the 
voters at the polls. The MSTA helped 
form a “Missouri Committee for the 
New Constitution.” 

The favorable vote the new constitu- 
tion received was due in the main to 
the work of this organization. Its execu- 
tive director was a Missouri college 
president. The organization director 
was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the MSTA. The MSTA presi- 
dent was directly responsible for the 
overall organization of ten counties. 
Organization of 12 more counties was 
given to one of the members of the con 
stitutional revision committee. 

More than one-third of the county 
chairmen were schoolmen and in addi 
tion many schoolmen were members of 
the 114 county committees. 

The state association published 60,000 
copies of an informative bulletin, Con 
stitution Making in Missouri, which 
was studied in the classrooms and man) 
ultimately found their way into the 
homes of the state. A teachers guide for 
developing a unit on the new constitu- 
tion and evaluation procedure for 11 
were made available. Material fo 
speeches, radio addresses, tabloids, flyers. 
handbooks, pamphlets, cartoons wer 
disseminated from MSTA headquarters 

The smear campaign against the new 
constitution was vicious. It was esti- 
mated that selfish interests alone spent 
about $500,000 trying to prevent a favor- 
able vote. False statements, misstate- 
ments, and half statements were circu- 
lated at high speed. For example, one 
statement spread by the opposition 
about the taxation of war bonds was so 
false and harmful that the U. S. Treas- 
ury stepped in and caused the circulator 
to retract publicly the statement. 

As the voting polls closed on Feb- 
ruary 27, a three-year chapter of most 
intensive planning and activity came to 
an end for the MSTA. This chapter of 
victory, however, is not the end to the 
story for it means that a gigantic pro- 
gram of drafting and enacting of statu- 
tory laws is about to begin. A new era 
in education sweeps over the state for 
Missouri’s children. 
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U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


ERGEANT PRINGLE, who a few min- 
" utes ago has made the last check 
on the big bomber, watches it circle 
away from the field to the rendezvous 
above the overcast. A half hour later, 
Sergeant Pringle is, for a few minutes, 
Joseph F. Pringle, proprietor of Pringle 
Motors on Jefferson Street, and he is 
learning how to keep his business in 
better shape thru better accounting 
methods. He is completing the ninth 
lesson of his USAFI Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Course. Several hundred 
miles away at the headquarters of the 
Southwest Pacific Branch of the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute, the lesson that 
Pringle sent in two weeks ago has 
been corrected and is being mailed, 
with a note from the reader explaining 
to Pringle his error in entering an item 
in “accounts receivable.” 

At a Pacific Naval Base, the liberty 
boat comes ashore from a cruiser. 
Gunner’s Mate Frank Rabaldi steps 
ashore. He has been here before. A 
few minutes later he is in the office 
of Lieutenant Barker, Educational 
Services Officer of the Base. Rabaldi 
left college almost three years ago, but 
is going back one of these days. He 
shows the lieutenant the last letter he 
got from the dean of his college, tell- 
ing him that he has been credited with 
the two correspondence courses in 
economics he has taken thru USAFI, 
and advising that he take modern 
European history. Barker and Rabaldi 
fill out the application for this course. 

Sergeant Pringle and Gunner’s Mate 
Rabaldi are only two of about 400,000 
who are studying thru USAFI, the 
Army-Navy school with the world- 
wide campus. USAFI operates under 



























the direction of the Army Education 
Branch of the Information and Edu- 
cation Division, Army Service Forces, 
and the Educational Services Section, 
Bureau of Personnel of the Navy. 


‘Each month about 40,000 new enrol- 


ments pour into USAFI Headquarters 
at Madison, Wisconsin, and the nine 
Branches that circle the globe. 

The Institute was established soon 
after Pearl Harbor. Its location at 
Madison, Wisconsin, was central geo- 
graphically and the University of Wis- 
consin provided excellent correspond- 
ence lesson service. As our Army and 
Navy grew and as our military might 
began to move into the far parts of the 
world, the nine Branches were estab- 
lished. In both the Army and Navy 
professionally qualified officers give 
direction to the program in the field. 

Under contract with the American 
Council on Education, the Army estab- 
lished the editorial staff of USAFI. 
Here leading educators and editors 
have selected the textbooks best suited 
for use in the program. Selfhelp fea- 
tures have been made in these special 
editions. Thousands who have studied 
“on their own” with one of these books 
have then taken an “end-of-course test” 
and had their score recorded by the 
Institute. 

Correspondence lessons have been 
developed for many of these texts so 
that often the same basic text is used 
for a correspondence course, as a self- 
teaching text, and for class instruction. 

Deep in the jungle of a Pacific 
island stands a building with a sign 
over the door which announces “GI 
Jungle College of New Guinea.” At 
a wind-swept Air Transport Com- 


The World Is Its Campus 


The Armed Forces Education Program 
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mand Base in Africa is located an edu- 
cational institution known as the Col- 
lege of Accra. The students in many 
instances are soldiers who are looking 
forward to better jobs, to return to 
school. In other instances they are sim- 
ply men who are curious and who find 
a chance to learn attractive. 

At the “GI Jungle College of New 
Guinea” the “president” is a former 
teacher and public accountant. The 
“registrar” left college to enter the 
Army. The instructor in business law 
is an attorney. One of the typing 
teachers was a bricklayer in his last 
civilian job. The photography teacher 
is a commercial photographer, and the 
mathematics teacher a few years ago 
taught mathematics in a Southern 
highschool. The “college” has an ele- 
mentary school which teaches arith- 
metic, geography, and the other usual 
elementary subjects, but there is noth- 
ing to prevent a man from taking any 
other course for which he has the 
background and interest. 

When a student in the GI Jungle 
College and his teacher feel that a 
course has been mastered, the nearest 
Branch USAFI will send to one of 
the officers connected with the school 
a standardized test to be administered 
and returned to the Branch for grad- 
ing and recording. 

In a global war language becomes a 
weapon. There will be occasions when 
the ability to speak a little of a foreign 
language may mean the difference be- 
tween escape and capture or, some- 
times, between life and death. The an- 
swer to one simple question can often 
mean success or failure of a mission. 

One night many months ago, an 
American bomber burst into flame over 
France. A sergeant who had been the 
waist gunner aboard the plane es- 
caped injury. His parachute brought 
him down in an orchard in Nor- 
mandy. Hours later in the light of 
early morning, he saw a farmer com- 
ing to the barn where he had taken 
refuge, He found himself looking at 
the business end of a pitchfork. 

In his spare time for the past several 
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weeks, the sergeant had been studying, 
with the assistance of some special 
phonograph records, the Army’s 
French Language Guide and French 
Phrase Book. Tho the sergeant had 
had only about 12 hours of practice, he 
was able to meet the situation. 

“Juh SWEEZ ah-may-ree-KANG” 
was immediately understood by the 
French farmer. Other phrases the ser- 
geant had learned to speak came later. 
“Fet mwa ung kraw-KEE” produced 
a map of the area. Other conversa- 
tions, limited but effective, eventually 
brought the sergeant back to duty with 
his outfit, rather than to the local Nazi 
garrison and a prison camp. The Army 
makes this simple instruction available 
in nearly 4o foreign languages. 

In addition to the introductory 
courses in the spoken language, the 
Army has produced basic courses in 
some languages which develop a high 
degree of fluency. Thru the work of 
military personnel and with the help 
of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the Army has produced ma- 
terials which enable soldiers to speak 
effectively languages such as Tagalog, 
Burmese, Melanesian Pidgin English, 
and Fante, as well as the romance lan- 
guages and the more familiar lan- 
guages of Europe and Asia. 

Independent of these educational 
programs described above and follow- 
ing more or less traditional patterns, 
for most men, Army life with its train- 
ing programs and its development of 
special military skills is an educational 
experience. Let’s look at Corporal Jones 
who has had quite a lot of this training 
the past three years. 

A few months ago, a squadron of 
Jap planes spitting machinegun fire 
and dropping medium bombs attacked 
a wellhidden shack at a Pacific out- 
post. After the planes had gone, Cor- 
poral Frank Jones was a busy man. 
He crawled out of his foxhole, sur- 
veyed the damage, and went to work. 

Corporal Jones is a radio repairman 
and code operator. He knows a lot 
about electronics. He can read a book 
of instructions and make sense out 
of it. He has a good idea of the geog- 
raphy and culture of the United States, 
which he learned during the 16 months 
he lived in Army camps in widely sepa- 
rated parts of his country. 

Corporal Jones is a good soldier. He 
has learned to protect his health. He 
has learned how to work with other 
men, how to plan work for himself 
and for others, and how to get it done. 
In Army discussion groups and in 


“batting the breeze” on many a bar- 
racks’ steps, he has developed some 
pretty good ideas about his country 
and its relations with other nations. 

Corporal Jones is a pretty welledu- 
cated citizen in many ways. He has 
several skills and a fund of technical 
knowledge which are applicable to 
many industrial jobs and represent the 
fulfillment of many of the objectives 
of formal education. 

But let’s take a look at Corporal 
Jones’ school record. He finished the 
second year of highschool in a small 
town in northern Mississippi. He had 
pretty good grades, but he had to leave 
to go to work. He’s come a long way 
since the day a medical officer grinned 
at him and said, “You're in, kid.” 

What are Corporal Jones’ plans for 
the future? Unless the Japs stop him, 
he plans to finish the war, return home, 
and study. 

Four months ago Jones’ plans for 
the future were vague. Conscious of 
his lack of formal education, he felt 
unsure of the future. Today it’s differ- 
ent. His highschool has assured him 
that he has only to complete a USAFI 
course in American history to secure 
his diploma. As soon as he gets that 
diploma, he will be eligible for admis- 
sion to a technical course in a college 
he has already picked out and with 
which he has discussed his plans via 
letter. Not only will he be accepted for 
entrance to his college when the Japs 
are beaten, but hr: will have some ad- 
vance credit in math and science. 

How did all of this good fortune 
come to Corporal Jones? In the first 
place, it isn’t good fortune—it’s com- 
monsense. He is not a_ highschool 
sophomore. He is a man with quite a 
lot of education. He wants more. 

Early in this war, Army officers re- 
sponsible for the education program 
began to plan for men like Jones. A 
way had to be found to measure ob- 
jectively the education a man got while 
in the service. Seventy percent of this 
Army would have had special tech- 
nical training. There was need of a 
way to measure this technical training 
and measure its effect on a man’s gen- 
eral educational development. 

Cooperative planning by the Army, 
the Navy, the American Council on 
Education, the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals [an 
NEA department], the major accred- 
iting associations, and other profes- 
sional educational groups produced a 
plan that works. 

The Examinations Staff of the U. S. 


Armed Forces Institute and the Edu. 
cational Services Section of the Navy 
Department have produced three types 
of tests, end-of-course tests for USAF] 
courses, special subject examinations 
in such fields as electronics, etc., and 
tests of general educational develop. 
ment, which are battery tests on both 
the secondary and college levels. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion (363 Administration Building, 
West, Urbana, Illinois) has produced 
and placed on sale a Guide to the Eval- 
uation of Educational Experience in 
the Armed Forces ($2). The Guide is 
in loose-leaf form and supplemental 
material can be inserted from time to 
time. The Guide describes, in some 
detail, the content of the various 
training programs and service schools, 
and recommends credit that might 
appropriately be granted by various 
types of educational institutions. 

The USAFI has developed an “Ap- 
plication for Credit for Educational 
Achievement During Military Serv- 
ice” (USAFI Form No. 47). This 
form, available to military personnel 
from USAFI, lists the military and 
educational experiences of the soldier, 
including USAFI courses and exami- 
nations taken, service schools attended, 
and military occupations he has ful- 
filled. This information is taken from 
the individual’s military record, ¢n- 
tered on the form together with other 
pertinent information, certified by an 
officer, and forwarded to the school 
or college of the soldier’s choice. If, 
after evaluating the information on 
the form, the institution feels it to be 
to the advantage of the institution or 
to the individual, it may request 
USAFI to administer appropriate ex- 
aminations to the individual. USAFI 
scores the answer papers and reports 
the results to the institution. Or the 
individual may request that examina- 
tions be administered and results re- 
ported to an institution of his choice. 

The educational program of the 
armed forces has been made possible 
by the whole-hearted cooperation it 
has received from America’s great 
civilian education structure. Its worth 
is reflected in its widespread acceptance 
by those for whom it provides. 

American education has followed 
the fighting man wherever he has 
gone. A mudsplattered trigonometry 
lesson arrived at USAFI headquarters 
a while ago. The note attached said: 
“I seem to do my best work at night 
with a blanket over my foxhole when 
I can get a candle to work by.” 
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DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 


A comparison with the League of Nations Covenant 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS COVENANT 


[1] The League of Nations Covenant 
was a part of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and was not drawn up until after the 
end of the war, with no opportunity for 
previous public discussion. 


[2] The Covenant became an issue 
of party politics in this country. 


[3] The obligations of the Covenant 


were not universal ; however, the Cove- 


| nant provided that non-member states 
| were to accept the obligations of League 
| membership for the purpose of settle- 


ment of disputes in which they were 
involved. 

[4] The Assembly was composed of 
representatives of the members of the 
League, each member having one vote. 

[5] The Covenant provided that the 
Council should consist of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers (U. S., 
British Empire, France, Italy, Japan) 
together with representatives of four 
other member states selected by the As- 
sembly from time to time in its discre- 
tion. The number of non-permanent 
members was later increased to eleven. 

[6] The League of Nations Assembly 
and Council had the same general 
powers. 


[7] There was no specialized body to 
deal with social and other non-political 
activities of the League. 


[8] Both the Assembly and Council 
required a unanimous vote in all impor- 
tant matters. 


.DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 
[1] The Charter of the United Nations outlined at Dumbarton Oaks will be a 


separate document, not tied to the peace treaties. 

The United Nations Organization may come into being before the war ends, 
transforming the present wartime cooperation of the United Nations into a per- 
manent Organization for peace and security. 

The peoples and governments of the United Nations have been given the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the plans for the Charter of the United Nations Organization 
before the final text is drafted. 


[2] The State Department consulted with Congressional leaders of both parties 
before the Dumbarton Oaks Conference was held; also, political leaders of both 
parties have endorsed the Proposals and*expressed the strong determination which 
exists thruout the country to prevent the United Nations Charter from becoming 
a party issue. 

Already Congress thru both the Fulbright and Connally resolutions is on record 
favoring American participation in world organization. 

[3] The United Nations Organization would be empowered to ensure that 
non-members act in accordance with the basic principles of the Charter, so far 
as may be necessary for the maintenance of peace and security. 


[4] The General Assembly is to be composed of the members of the Organiza- 
tion, each member having one vote. 


[5] The Proposals recommend that the permanent members be the United 
States, Great Britain, China, Russia, and in “due course” France, and that the 
Assembly select the six non-permanent members for a term of two years each. 


[6] Primary responsibility for the promotion of international cooperation in 
political, economic, and social fields will rest with the General Assembly. 

Primary responsibility for maintenance of peace and security will be centered 
in the Security Council, which will have no other functions. The Council would 
be in continuous session, unlike the League’s Council which was required by the 
Covenant to meet at least annually, and did in fact meet three times a year, with 
special sessions when occasion required. 

[7] An Economic and Social Council, under the authority of the General 
Assembly, will be set up, as well as such subsidiary agencies as may be found 
necessary. In addition, autonomous agencies dealing with economic and social 
questions will be brought within the framework of the world organization, such 
as the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Monetary Fund and International 
Bank for Reconstruction, etc. 

[8] The question of voting procedure on the Security Council has been post- 
poned for future decision, but in all probability a unanimous vote will not be 
required. 

The General Assembly will vote by a 2/3 majority on important questions, 
such as membership on the Councils, recommendations with respect to peace and 
security, etc.; by a simple majority vote on other questions. 

The Economic and Socia! Council will vote by simple majority on all matters. 
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[9] The Covenant provided for pa- 
cific settlement of disputes thru arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, or action by the 
Council. 


[10] The League of Nations and 
World Court were separate institutions. 
A nation could belong to either, neither, 


or both. 


[11] The League Covenant provided 
for action only in case of war or in the 
event of a dispute likely to lead to war. 


[12] The League had no force ac- 
tually at its command. In each separate 
case, the Council could only recommend 
to the governments what military, naval, 
or air force each should contribute for 
joint action. 


[13] War was not completely out- 
lawed by the League Covenant. Under 
certain circumstances League members 
could resort to war as a policy of their 
own, separate from collective action. 


[14] The League guaranteed as 
against aggression the territorial integ- 
rity and political independence of its 
members. 


[15] The Covenant provided for re- 
view of treaties and consideration of 
international conditions whose continu- 
ance might endanger the peace of the 
world. 


[16] The Covenant provided that ac- 
ceptance of membership constituted the 
abrogation of all obligations and under- 
standings among the members which 
were inconsistent with the terms of the 
Covenant. 


[17] The League recognized the va- 
lidity of regional understandings like 
the Monroe Doctrine for securing the 
maintenance of peace. 


[18] The League of Nations Cove- 
nant stressed reduction of armaments 
for the maintenance of peace. 


[19] A mandate system was set up for 
non-selfgoverning peoples. 


[20] No specific provision, was made 
concerning human rights. 

[21] Amendments to the Covenant 
required a unanimous vote of the As- 
sembly, and came into effect when rati- 
fied by all members of the Council and 
a majority of the Assembly. 


[9] The Proposals recommend pacific settlement of disputes thru mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, or action by the Security Council, 


[10] Every member of the world organization will automatically become a 
member of the international court of justice. The Court’s constitution will be part 
of the Charter of the United Nations Organization. 


[11] The Security Council will be empowered to investigate any dispute or any 
situation which may threaten peace and security. 


[12] The Security Council will have at its command armed forces, facilities, 
and assistance contributed by the members; and national air force contingents 
immediately available for emergency measures. These contributions will not be 
specified in the Charter but worked out by special agreement among the nations, 
ratified by each according to its own constitutional procedure. 


A Military Staff Committee will be set up to advise and assist the Security 
Council. 


[13] Under the United Nations Charter, any threat or use of force by any 
nation on its own will be illegal. The only use of force recognized as legal is 
force used by collective action. 


[14] The Proposals do not specifically make this statement, yet practically they 
go further. They provide against change by force, and the Organization will have 


power at its command to enforce that pledge. However, change by peaceful means 
is provided for. 


[15] The Proposals recommend consideration of questions for the purpose of 
adjusting situations likely to impair the general welfare, and of facilitating solu- 
tions of economic, social and other humanitarian problems; also, the investigation 
of any situation which may lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute. 


[16] No specific statement is made on this point, altho this is implied in the 


provision that all members agree to fulfil the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the Charter. 


[17] The Proposals devote more attention to regional arrangements, but recom- 
mend that no enforcement action should be taken under regional arrangements 
or by regional agencies without authorization of the Security Council. 


[18] The Proposals place less emphasis on reduction of armaments, yet provide 
for the regulation of armaments and “possible disarmament.” 


[19] This question was postponed for future decision. 

The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace suggests: [1] A United 
Nations declaration of principles guaranteeing the advancement of non-selfgovern- 
ing peoples; [2] regional commissions, with consultative and advisory functions, 
designed to promote the economic and social wellbeing of the peoples of the 
region; [3] a Permanent Trusteeship Council, within the Organization, to direct 


the administration of existing mandated territories and other dependent territories 
taken from enemy states. 


[20] The obligation to “promote respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms” is recognized. 


[21] Amendments to the Charter will require a 2/3 vote of the General 


Assembly, and ratification by the permanent members of the Security Council 
and a majority of the other members of the Organization. 


[See note on page 95] 
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ROFESSIONAL OPINION AND PUBLIC POL- 
Prot should be made clear at the 
outset that the Commission is neither 
questioning the skill or vision which 
would be exercised in the administra- 
tion of compulsory military training, 
nor passing judgment on the inherent 
eficiency of universal military training 
as a security measure, when and if the 
nation is attacked or threatened. [This 
Commission endorsed selective service 
in July 1940 before the legislation was 
enacted by Congress. Education and the 
Defense of American Democracy, p8.| 
It is admitted that these are matters 
which should be left largely to the 
trained military experts. 

However, the proposal to adopt com- 
pulsory military training is related to 
many matters which are outside the 
special competence of military leaders. 
The choice between a policy of national 
security based on international agree- 
ments and backed by an international 
police force, on the one hand, and a 
policy based on the attempt to maintain 
at all times an overwhelming national 
military might, on the other, is not pri- 
marily a professional question of mili- 
tary operations or military strategy. It 
is rather an issue of broad public policy 
which, under the American system of 
government, should be considered and 
decided by all citizens, including the 
professional military experts as well as 
civilian laymen. 

If it could be clearly shown that the 
enactment at this moment of the pro- 
posed legislation is a military necessity 
for national security, then this legisla- 
tion would command and receive our 
prompt support—and that of every other 
loyal citizen. However, we have en- 
countered no convincing evidence of 
such immediate necessity. 

Security in this war—Clearly, the se- 
curity of the nation in this war does not 
require the enactment of such legisla- 
tion at this time. Under the selective 
service and training laws the needs of 
the armed forces can be supplied to the 
very limit of the nation’s manpower 
resources. These laws should be and 
will be continued in full effect until the 
last of our enemies has surrendered. 

Security after this war—It is impos- 
sible, at this time, to reach any sound 
conclusions as to whether, at some un- 
determined future date, universal com- 
pulsory military service will or will not 


mT 


Peacetime Conscription 


and National Security 


The Educational Policies Commission has again performed a useful 
service by clarifying the issues involved in the conscription dis- 
cussion. In a pamphlet, Compulsory Peacetime Military Training 
[10¢, NEA], prepared by a special subcommittee, the Commission 
sets forth the results of its years of study of this issue and elabo- 
tates its former statement which appeared in the NEA Journat 
for May 1944. The Commission asks and answers two questions: 

Is the enactment at rhis time of compulsory peacetime military 
training necessary for national security? 

Is compulsory peacetime military training necessary or desir- 
able in order to improve the education of the American people? 

Since most thinking people are agreed that conscription cannot 
be defended on educational grounds but must stand or fall on its 
necessity as a security measure, we are publishing herewith the 
part of the Policies Commission statement which relates to 


national security. 


Co ei eT eS 


be necessary to the nation’s military se- 
curity. The American people have been 
led to hope and to strive for an inter- 
national system of security which would, 
by checking aggression thru interna- 
tional action, relieve all nations of the 
crushing burdens of large military es- 
tablishments. No one can be sure at this 
time whether or not these hopes are to 
be realized. However, if an effective 
international security system is put in 
operation, the necessity for universal 
military service will be removed. On the 
other hand, if by some misfortune no 
such international system is established, 
Congress will then be able to legislate 
in the light of a much more complete 
knowledge of world conditions than can 
now be available. Such legislation as 
may then be seen to be clearly necessary 
should be fully supported by educators 
and all other citizens. 

National security and public enlight- 
enment—All loyal citizens wish to see 
the United States, its people, and its in- 
stitutions made secure. But to identify 
national security only or even mainly 
with a system of one year of military 
training is a dangerous error. Even if 
we exclude from consideration for the 
moment the possibility of international 
cooperation to promote national secu- 
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rity, national preparedness clearly in- 
volves such important and varied sub- 
jects as industrial productivity, scien- 
tific research and invention, stockpiles 
of strategic materials, a sound foreign 
policy skilfully executed, an alert mili- 
tary intelligence service, general health 
and efficiency of the population. 

Basic to the successful management 
of all of these matters is a continuously 
informed and active public opinion. 
Lacking public understanding and sup- 
port, no system of national security can 
be effective whether that system rests 
on compulsory military training alone 
or on a wider basis. The most serious 
source of insecurity for the United 
States has not been a lack of men trained 
in military technics, but rather a lack 
of a substantial body of wellinformed 
public opinion willing and able to face 


_ the facts of the international scene, and 


farsighted enough to adopt and enforce 
economic, social, and political policies 
which would check the rise of aggressive 
power. 

National security is not to be achieved 
merely by accumulating a majority in 
Congress that will vote now for com- 
pulsory peacetime military training. 
Any “security” which rests on such a 
basis would be illusory; more, it would 
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be positively dangerous, for it would 
present the outward form of prepared- 
ness without its inner substance. Secu- 
rity for this nation is not to be had at 
any easy price or as the result of legis- 
lative majorities and expedients. There 
is no bargain counter for liberty; its 
price is still eternal vigilance. For the 
American people, a vigilant and in- 
formed intelligence with respect to in- 
ternational matters is the indispensable 
ingredient of their security. To supply 
this ingredient, the appropriate agencies 
of the national government must regu- 
larly, candidly, and vigorously release 
to the public the facts about our inter- 
national relations. Simultaneously, the 
press, the other agencies for public dis- 
cussion, and the institutions of organ- 
ized education must each assume its 
share in the total responsibility. 

No need for precipitate action—Those 
who most vigorouslv press for imme- 
diate action by Congress give two main 
reasons for their impatience. It is said 
[a] that a compulsory military training 
law will increase American influence at 
the peace table, and [b] that the law 
can be enacted only while the American 
people are mentally and physically in- 
volved in the conduct of a war. 

Each of these claims for action on an 
emergency basis requires critical and 
separate analysis. 

Faith in popular government—Some 
who advocate immediate compulsory 
military training legislation assert that, 
if the law is not passed at this moment, 
the American people will not support 
such legislation in the future no matter 
how much it might be needed. This 
position reveals either a profound dis- 
trust of the reasoned judgment of the 
American people or a fear that the en- 
tire case for universal peacetime mili- 
tary training cannot withstand an ob- 
jective and calm review. If the informed 
judgment of the American people is 
not to be trusted then any program 
whatever to safeguard the nation is un- 
workable, national security is a myth, 
and the basic structure of our system 
of popular government must be written 
off as a failure. Those who retain their 
faith in democracy will vigorously re- 
ject any such counsel of despair. 

Furthermore, what Congress enacts 
Congress can repeal. If, in times of 
peace, the American people would pre- 
vent the enactment of compulsory mili- 


tary training, they would presumably 
repeal it if it were already on the statute 
books. Such a chain of events would in 
the long run leave the nation in a 
weaker military position than if the 
law had never been passed at all. 

Strength at the peace table—We all 
want our country to exert a strong and 
constructive influence in building with 
other nations, “a general international 
organization ... for the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 
To the purpose thus stated, we already 
stand committed by the Four-Power 
Declaration at Moscow and by Senate 
Resolution 192 (the “Connally” resolu- 
tion). The best way further to imple- 
ment that purpose is for the Congress 
and the Executive branch to continue 
to commit this nation to full partici- 
pation in a cooperative international pro- 
gram to win and keep the peace. 

Meanwhile, enactment of compulsory 
military training in the United States, 
at the very time when great efforts to 
establish international security arrange- 
ments are in progress, might further 
impair the unity of the United Nations, 
weaken the confidence of our allies in 
the sincerity of our support of inter- 
national collaboration, and place in se- 
rious jeopardy the entire effort to or- 
ganize the peace. A veiled threat con- 
sisting of a new commitment to com- 
pulsory universal peacetime military 
training is hardly the best equipment 
for a peace conference, and it is a par- 
ticularly inappropriate device for a na- 
tion which has recently shown that it 
can quickly become a military power 
of incomparable strength. 

Our position at the peace table would 
also be strengthened if we would urge 
other nations to reduce or abandon their 
programs of compulsory military train- 
ing, and thus begin to provide those 
“practicable measures which will lighten 
for peaceloving people the crushing 
burden of armaments” that are prom- 
ised in the Atlantic Charter and en- 
dorsed by each of the United Nations. 
Altho such proposals might meet with 
limited success or even with outright 
failure, the United States would still 
have ample time and every justification 
to adopt such a national security policy 
as might then appear to be necessary. 

Guarding against “surprise” attacks— 
Among all the uncertainties of the fu- 
ture, we can be very sure of one thing at 


least. The Axis nations are to be oc. 
cupied and deprived of the power to 
make war. Does this country intend 
thereafter to attack some new enemy? 
The question is rhetorical; this nation 
has no aggressive intentions anywhere 
in the world. 

Do we then fear a sudden and un- 
provoked attack from some new direc- 
tion? Modern wars are not launched by 
an ambushed enemy whose intentions 
are unsuspected and unforeseen. The 
expansionist policies of the Japanese, 
German, and Italian governments were 
openly and boldly proclaimed long be- 
fore this nation was thrust along the 
final step to active warfare against them. 
The complex preparations of the vast 
industrial apparatus of modern war can- 
not be made either secretly or quickly. 
Pearl Harbor was attacked by treachery 
and surprise, but the fact that Japanese 
policy was headed for war with this 
country was no surprise to our diplo- 
matic missions abroad and need have 
been no surprise to even moderately 
wellinformed Americans. 

If predatory nations should develop 
in the future, we shall have years of 
warning of their intentions. If we use 
our eyes and our heads we shall have 
ample time to take counter measures 
either thru. some international agency 
or independently. The notion that com- 
pulsory military training and service is 
necessary to maintain constant guard 
against a “surprise” attack, by air or 
otherwise, ignores the everyday fact that 
modern warfare must, by its very na- 
ture, be planned far in advance. 

In summary—Since a compulsory 
military training law is not needed to 
win this war; since international secu- 
rity arrangements may make such legis- 
lation unnecessary; since legislation on 
this subject is likely to create serious 
difficulties in current international un- 
derstandings; and since there will be 
ample time to enact such legislation if 
other measures should prove impracti- 
cal, there is every reason now to defer 
action on it. National security is made 
up of many elements which must be 
seen as a whole and planned as a whole. 
Such overall planning and action is 
clearly impossible at the present time 
because of uncertainties which only the 
lifting of military secrecy requirements 
or the unrolling of future events can 
clarify. 
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School Administrators Advocate 
Strong Local Associations 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


SynroM THE administrative point of 
: FF vices a local teachers association is a 
most effective medium thru which de- 
mocracy in administration can become 
a reality rather than only a stated objec- 
tive. The local association gives teach- 


ers an opportunity they might not other- 
wise have, to be informed not only of 


activities affecting teachers themselves 
but also of professional movements con- 


‘cerning the whole field of education. 


In my experiences as a public-school 
superintendent, I have found local 
teacher associations most helpful. 
Among the many problems discussed 
with teacher association. leaders and 
committees have been those _pertain- 


| ing to the annual budget, salary sched- 


ules, provisions for sick leave, health 
examinations for teachers, inservice 
training, and public relations programs. 
One notable achievement of our local 
teachers association is the establishment 
of an education division of the public 
library. Thru a substantial contribution’ 
of money, a professional library for 
teachers was organized and made avail- 


§ able for teacher and community use. 


During the depression period when 
strong organized efforts were made to 
curtail the educational program, the 
local teachers organization worked har- 
moniously with the administration in 
the defense of the school program and 
succeeded in maintaining adequate fi- 
nancial support for the schools. 

A most wholesome relationship exists 
between the’ teachers and the adminis- 
tration in our school system. Teachers 
know that they may be heard on any 
subject at any time and that they will 
be encouraged to express their views 
which they may do in perfect confidence 
without fear or hesitance. 

The local teachers association offers 
classroom teachers an organized means 
of sharing in the formulation of educa- 
tional policies. Fortunate, indeed, is the 
administrator who has the cooperation 
of a strong local teachers association, 
Whose members appreciate the oppor- 
tunities afforded to participate in the 
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development of policies without con 
fusing this relationship with actual ad- 
ministration. 


C. HERMAN GROSE 
Superintendent of Schools 


PINELLAS COUNTY, FLORIDA 


The Pinellas County Classroom 
Teachers Association has always adhered 
closely to three objectives: [1] Legisla- 
tive, [2] professional, and [3] personal 
service to its members. 

Legislative—The leaders of the As- 
sociation have never sponsored local, 
or strictly membership service, or per- 
sonal benefits legislation. They have as- 
sumed [1] that a broad, efficient state 
educational program that will provide 
better educational conditions and richer 
educational opportunities for the chil- 
dren and adults will likewise result in 
better conditions for the teachers, [2] 
that Pinellas County’s educational pro- 
gram must be in proportion to that of 
the state of Florida and of the nation. 
Therefore they have cooperated whole- 
heartedly with the National Education 
Association, the Florida Education As- 
sociation, the state department of educa- 
tion, and the local school officials in 
bringing about better school legislation. 

Professional—The Classroom Teach- 
ers Association prepared and submitted 
to the board of public instruction a salary 
schedule for its approval and adoption. 
Altho the board was not financially able 
to meet the salaries proposed, it did re- 
sult in a careful study of school finances 
by the salary committee, which in turn 
led to a better understanding of the 


board’s financial problems and a more 
sympathetic understanding between the 
teaching staff and the school adminis- 
tration. 

The association has been active at all 
times in working with the state and 
local groups interpreting the school’s 
needs and program. ‘The board of pub- 
lic instruction has been liberal in au- 
thorizing leaves of absence to members 
of the association to attend regional, 
state, and national educational meetings. 

Personal service—The association has 
a grievance committee, composed of 
sympathetic individuals with a compre- 
hensive understanding of conditions, to 
whom members who feel they have not 
received a square deal from the adminis- 
tration may go for sympathy. Appar- 
ently they receive sympathy, informa- 
tion, and advice. 

The harmonious working of the Pi- 
nellas Couinty Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation is due in a large measure to the 
intelligent leadership it has maintained 
thruout its existence. As long as the 
association maintains this quality of 
leadership, Pinellas County School Sys- 
tem will profit from its activities. 


G. V. FUGUITT 
Superintendent of Schools 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Altho the strength of any widespread 


organization lies in its unity, its vigor 
and force are usually measured by the 
initiative exerted among its component 
membership. Active local teacher asso- 
ciations therefore infuse a larger parent 
organization with a vitality which it can 
acquire in no other way. 

Any school administrator who is con- 
cerned with the advancement of our 
common cause can even more readily 
appreciate certain immediate and in- 
valuable functions of local teacher or- 
ganizations. Among these certainly are 
the establishment of desirable grounds 
of a common understanding between 
school and community, the coordinating 
of objectives of school and family, of 
teacher, parents, and children. 

Active participation by teachers in 
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dealing with problems which involve 
their own welfare is, after all, but an- 
other manifestation of the privilege of 
democratic living which must be exer- 
cised or lost. We are again shedding our 
nation’s blood in defense of that privi- 
lege abroad. We can also defend and 
perpetuate it thru its constant use at 
home. Ample testimony can be pro- 
vided in St. Louis as to the value of 
such activity by teacher organizations. 
Recently we have been concerned with 
a number of typical problems which 
can best be dealt with by those who are 
most directly affected. 

The successfully completed arrange- 
ments for our present retirement sys- 
tem is an outstanding example of coop- 
erative teacher effort. A completely re- 
vised and carefully planned salary sched- 
ule is largely a result of similar work on 
the part of teachers. Intelligently di- 
rected teacher activity has recently been 
responsible for cumulative sick-leave 
provisions. For the past several years 
our textbook selection has been placed 
more and more directly into the hands 
of our teachers. At the moment the re- 
vision of our course of study and a de- 
tailed inquiry into school organization is 
being handled similarly. Our local as- 
sociation experiences have certainly been 
most happy. 

PHILIP J. HICKEY 

Superintendent of Schools 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


A strong local teachers association is 
a necessity in these times if the school 
system is to occupy its rightful and 
important place in community living. 

Our local association has made our 
citizenry aware and alert to the worth 
and the work of our public schools. 
This group has carried on a number of 
indispensable activities. 

First, the association has directed its 
energies toward instruction. A radio 
class with one teacher from each school 
was organized. The members of the 
class learned the technics of preparing 
and presenting radio programs. Each 
teacher was responsible for her school’s 
broadcast over the local radio station. 
Such programs have told the story of 
our public education efforts. 

In the second place, the local associa- 
tion has always been concerned with 
building proper public relations. An- 
nually a dinner meeting has been held 


REASONS FOR ORGANIZING 
A LOCAL ASSOCIATION 


[1] To furnish the classroom teach- 
ers a workshop in which to make 
plans and devise methods of imple- 
menting their responsibilities to im- 
prove the educational services to the 
child and to adults. 


[2] To give classroom teachers an 
organization in which to study their 
own problems. 

[3] To give classroom teachers a 
chance to contribute the benefits of 
their experience and training to one 
another, and to help form the policies 
that govern their school systems. 

[4] To improve classroom pro- 
cedures. 

[5] To secure a better chance of 
selfdevelopment, to exercise initiative, 
and to develop leadership. 

[6] To build solidarity among the 
members of the profession. 

[7] To improve the professional, 
economic, social, and civic status of 
the teacher. 

[8] To secure the best thinking for 
the solution of educational problems 
and to secure group action to solve 
these problems. 

[9] To secure favorable educational 
legislation. 

[10] To afford a means for official 
expression of classroom teacher opin- 
ions. 

[11] To stimulate teachers to in- 
form themselves on economic, social, 
and political problems so they may 
prepare pupils for the realities of liv- 
ing in a democracy. 








to which each classroom teacher has in- 
vited a professional man, business man, 
industrialist, or a labor leader. Local 
educational problems were wisely and 
profitably discussed. 

Then again the local association con- 
cerned itself with the health and general 
welfare of its members. Such protec- 
tion and services as the Blue Cross Hos- 
pital Insurance Plan, group insurance, 
and the establishment of a credit union 
have been developed for all teachers. 

Finally, there have been interests that 
were primarily social and recreational. 
Thru wellplanned social activities, teach- 
ers have developed a feeling of fellow- 
ship and an esprit de corps. 

If the local association is strong, it can 
become like the fireplace in a home. It 
can be the center of interest which radi- 
ates professional understanding, high 
morale, and the will to perform faithful 
and devoted service to children. It is 


thru properly directed local association; 
that real strength can be builded into the 
public-school system, 


GEORGE CARROLL 
Superintendent of Schools 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Every member of the teaching, super- 
visory, and administrative staffs of the 
Topeka, Kansas, schools belongs to the 
Topeka Teachers Association. The dues 
are $10 per year. Of this amount $3 goes 
to pay the individual member’s dues in 
the Kansas State Teachers Association. 
Two dollars more is used to enrol him 
in the National Education Association. 
The local association retains the balance 
of $5 per member. This plan not only 
affiliates every professional worker in 
the Topeka schools with their national 
and state professional organizations, but 
it leaves the local association a sufficient 
working balance to finance a worth- 
while program. As E. B. Weaver, presi- 
dent of the Topeka Teachers Asso- 
ciation puts it, “You can do five times 
more with $5 in local dues than you 
can with one dollar.” 

Topeka’s local association sponsors a 
group insurance plan, a credit union, 
professional meetings, dinner parties, 
and carries on the more or less standard 
activities of similar associations else- 
where. There is little point in elabo- 
rating these things in this brief dis- 
course. Perhaps the space should be 
given to the rather distinctive activities 
of the association, among which is a 
strong public relations program for the 
schools. 

The depression taught Topeka’s teach- 
ers, in common with most others of the 
nation, that good work does not neces- 
sarily “speak for itself.” In this high- 
pressure age good work needs someone 
to speak for it, and to speak ably and 
effectively. In recognition of this im- 
portant principle, the TTA has concen- 
trated in recent years upon an aggressive 
and systematic program of school in- 
terpretation. The activities and goals 
range all the way from good teaching 
in every classroom every day, to in- 
creased participation in community 
leadership and direct messages to pa- 
trons and taxpayers. The results are 
more than justifying the power that has 
been placed behind the policy. 

KENNETH MC FARLAND 

Superintendent of Schools 
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—the torch of liberty and free- 
dom must be kept burning 


—the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship must be discharged 


—the opportunities of citizenship 
must be appreciated. 


0 BEGINS a leaflet recently issued by 
o the NEA Standing Committee on 
Citizenship appointed in the summer of 
1944. It will carry forward the work of 
the former NEA Committee on New 
Voter Preparation and Recognition. The 
change in name does not mean that the 
new Committee will give less emphasis 
to new voters; instead the Committee is 
concerned with citizenship in all of its 
ramifications. The following statement 
concerning citizenship and education’s 
role in developing good citizens ap- 
peared in its leaflet: 

“Citizenship implies the effective use at 
every level from childhood thru adulthood 
of the rights and responsibilities of democ- 
racy. It is based upon clear understanding 
and purposeful skilled action in attaining 
democratic goals. It is based on faith in 
the dignity and worth of each individual, 
and faith in the power of people to work 
together toward the solution of common 
problems. Democracy seeks to provide in- 
creasingly equal opportunity for all, re- 
gardless of race, creed, national origin, or 
social and economic status. 

“The good citizen understands that what 
happens to the least of us happens to all 
of us. He accepts willingly and under- 
stands that with every civic, political, and 
social right there is an equal duty and 
responsibility. A good citizen is willing to 
assume the responsibilities of leadership 
and of supporting the leadership of others. 
The good citizen understands and partici- 
pates in increasingly effective world citi- 
zenship. 

“Education as a major social institution, 
and in cooperation with other civic forces, 
leads and directs citizenship education. 

“In school, citizenship means that all— 
pupils, teachers, administrators—practice 
democracy together; share in setting up 
purposes and plans; organize activities in 
the community; understand their respon- 
sibilities in the world community; and de- 
velop high loyalty to the principles and 
ideals of democracy. 

“In the community, the schools practice 
democratic values learned in school; work 
with the home, church, business, indus- 





| By Each Generation— 


try, labor, community agencies, patriotic 
and service groups in providing direct par- 
ticipation in social, civic, and political ac- 
tivities; train young citizens for assuming 
civic responsibilities in running for office, 
voting, jury duty, study of institutions and 
civic problems; assume leadership in the 
preparation and education of new voters 
for political responsibility; and stress con- 
tinuously the development of knowledge 
and understanding for increased participa- 
tion in local, state, national, and world 
citizenship. 

“If America is to come of age, it must 
assume a leading role in world cooperation 
and lasting peace.” 

The effective inducting of newly nat- 
uralized citizens into the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship presents a 
challenge which has been recognized in- 
creasingly in recent years. Equally sig- 
nificant and vastly more challenging be- 
cause of the greater number involved is 
the formulating of plans for impressing 
upon young native-born Americans the 
importance of citizenship, particularly 
as they reach the age of majority. 

One practical and effective means of 
promoting citizenship thru the schools 
is to celebrate Citizenship Week during 
the week of Monday, May 14, thru Sun- 
day, May 20. This is the week preceding 
the third Sunday in May which by Joint 
Congressional Resolution is known as 
“I Am an American Day.” 

This celebration is one feature, in 
many communities, of a continuous and 





PURPOSES OF 
NEA CITIZENSHIP COMMITTEE 


[1] To formulate on a national 
scale policies by which the NEA 
may encourage state and local asso- 
ciations in developing an effective 
citizenship program. 

[2] To promote wider accept- 
ance of the importance of effect- 
ively inducting new voters, both 
naturalized and native born, into 
the privileges and responsibilities 
of active citizenship. 

[3] To encourage the interest, co- 
operation, and participation of 
other organized groups working 
along similar lines. 

[4] To identify and publicize ef- 
fective programs of citizenship edu- 
cation already in practice. 


effective program for developing in 
young citizens, both in school and out, 
feelings of pride, loyalty, and responsi- 
bility which will lead to their assuming 
their place in the civic life of their com- 
munity, state, and nation. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


[1] Culminate school activities dealing 
with citizenship during this week. Assem- 
blies, homeroom activities, and classroom 
emphasis may be dedicated to the observ- 
ance. Debate the question, “Should the 
voting age be reduced to 18?” See NEA 
Journat for March 1945. 

[2] Plan a communitywide observance 
of Citizenship Week. Pageants, parades, 
public meetings, sermons, and other types 
of activities may highlight community af- 
fairs. Such activities this year will, of 
course, need to be kept within the bounds 
of the community’s wartime situation. If 
school leaders take the lead in promoting 
community activities, they should also en- 
list the active support and leadership of 
influential citizens in the community at 
large. 

[3] Give special attention to citizenship 
induction activities. All young people who 
during the year have reached the voting 
age should be given special recognition. 
Honor in person all such young people 
who are at home. At the same time, give 
special homage to all of those who are 
practicing the ultimate in citizenship on 
the world’s farflung battlefronts. Send 
them a letter about what you have done. 

In wartime, the spirit of service to 
one’s country—the essence of good citi- 
zenship—is uppermost. When peace 
comes, the morale of citizenship will be 
more difficult to maintain. Yet good citi- 
zenship is just as much needed in peace- 
time as in wartime. The Committee 
proposes to develop a comprehensive 
program for the promotion of effective 
and loyal citizenship in postwar Amer- 
ica.— WILLARD J. GRAFF. 





NEA COMMITTEE ON CITIZENSHIP 


Willard J. Graff, chairman, superin- 
tendent of schools, Independence, Kan- 
sas; Laurentine B. Collins, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan; Earle 
T. Hawkins, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Baltimore, Maryland; Lucy 
Mason Halt, principal, Ocean View 
School, Norfolk, Virginia; Richard B. 
Kennan, associate secretary, NEA Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
thru Education, former executive secre- 
tary, Maine Teachers Association; Lyle 
W. Ashby, headquarters representative. 
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LILLIAN GRAY 


Associate Professor of Education, San Jose College, 
San Jose, California; and Member, NEA Committee on 
Professional Ethics. 


HE two teachers left the movie theater 
: 3 eight oclock, and walked north 
on First Street. “Let’s have a cup of hot 
chocolate,” Miss Abbott suggested as 
they approached a brightly-lighted little 
restaurant. 

A few moments later, seated in a 
booth, Miss Abbott changed her mind 
about ordering hot chocolate. “They 
have good clam chowder here. Guess 
I'll have some.” 

“I’m going to stick to hot chocolate,” 
said Miss Dana, “augmented, of course, 
by a ham sandwich.” 

When the waitress finally came, they 
saw that she wore the distracted air of 
someone unfamiliar with the job. To be 
on the safe side, Miss Dana, who was 
ordering for both, spoke as precisely and 
carefully as she did for her least atten- 
tive sixth-grade pupils. “My friend 
wants a bowl of clam chowder,” indi- 
cating Miss Abbott with a wave of her 
hand, “and I want a cup of hot chocolate 
and a ham sandwich. No lettuce—just 
ham and mayonnaise. Can you remem- 
ber that?” she added sharply. 

The waitress nodded and left, an- 
noyed. “What are you grinning at?” 
Miss Dana suddenly demanded of her 
companion. 

“You won't get huffy if I tell you?” 

“No—not very huffy, anyway.” 

“Well, it just occurred to me that 
sometimes we teachers are unthinkingly 
unethical. For instance what you were 
thinking of was getting your order filled 
correctly. But without realizing it, you 
were violating the first item in our Pro- 
fessional Code of Ethics—the one that 
implies that in all our dealings with the 
public we teachers should serve as public 
relations counsel.” 

Miss Dana smoothed a paper napkin 
out in her lap. She seemed puzzled. 
“W hat code are you talking about? I’ve 
never heard of a teacher’s code.” 

“That’s just the trouble—our code 
hasn’t had enough publicity! I knew 
vaguely that we had one, but until today 
when Miss Hamilton piaced the NEA 


Applied Ethics 
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Condensed Code on our bulletinboard, 
I had never seen it.” 

“Well, what does it say about not 
speaking sharply to waitresses?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t mention waitresses in 
so many words, of course, but the first 
item does say: “The teacher should be 
courteous, just, and professional in all 
relationships.’ ” 

Miss Dana reflected for a moment and 
then gave a sheepish grin. “I see what 
you mean,” she admitted. “Maybe if we 
teachers lived up to that item we could 
live down the old comic-valentine con- 
cept of teachers. Maybe ve could even 
make it automatic for people to say, ‘as 
charming as a schoolteacher.’ ” 

“Another item in the code suggests 
kindness to fellow teachers,” Miss Ab- 
bott said reminiscently. “It’s unethical 
to criticize other teachers or their work.” 

“But it’s so cozy to pick flaws in the 
teacher down the hall,” Miss Dana pro- 
tested with a humorous groan. 

“Well, resist the impulse hereafter,” 
said the other in a tone of mock severity. 

Just then the girl came with their 
orders, and Miss Dana gave her such a 
friendly smile that the waitress won- 
dered if they could have been two other 
people. “You get 100 percent perfect in 
public relations this time!” Miss Abbott 
said, when they were alone again. 

“Yes, especially since she forgot about 
no lettuce,” said Miss Dana plaintively, 
removing a wilted leaf from between 
the two slices of bread. 

Both friends ate in a thoughtful si- 
lence for a few minutes. Then Miss 
Dana asked, “Do you remember any- 
thing else from the code? It seems to 
apply to our daily life a lot more than 
you'd expect a code would.” 

Miss Abbott nodded her head. “Well, 


I remember being struck by the state. 
ment that fair salary schedules should be 
sought, and when established, carefully 
upheld by all professionals.” 

“That seems to suggest that it is posi- 
tively unethical to accept inadequate 
salaries since by so doing we lower the 
standards of our profession.” 

“Yes, and another item states that 
honorable contracts when signed should 
be respected by both parties and dis. 
solved only by mutual consent.” 

“Laura should have known about 
that!” Miss Dana exclaimed. “I wonder 
if she realized it was unethical to break 
her contract in the middle of the term 
and take another job at a higher salary?” 

“I doubt it. But of course not only 
teachers but the public are to blame. Un- 
til it is widely recognized that teaching 
is essential, paying a salary comparable 
with that for other important services, 
teachers will continue to desert the class- 
room for higher paying jobs.” 

“Wonder if Rosalie stopped to think 
she was selling her first-graders short 
when she left without warning for the 
East Coast to follow her husband from 
camp to camp,” Miss Abbott continued. 
“T read in the Journat that one teacher 
in every seven is new at the job since 
Pearl Harbor.” 

“And with their fathers overseas, their 
mothers working in war plants, now 
more than ever, children need the se- 
curity good teachers can give them.” 

Miss Abbott was looking serious. “We 
need to think about sticking by our pro- 
fession. The code ought to be given 
more publicity, so that everybody con- 
nected with educational work will sup- 
port the same high ethical standards.” 

“You know, this has been interesting,” 
Miss Dana commented. “Why don’t we 
do this sort of thing at our next local 
association conference—get all the mem- 
bers to discuss our Code of Ethics?” 

“A good idea. And incidentally in that 
way we'd be meeting still another obli- 
gation set forth in the code—that mem- 
bership artd active participation in local, 
state, and national professional associa- 
tions is an important part of our job.” 

“T’'ll have to read over the Condensed 
Codé tomorrow,” said Miss Dana. “lt 
seems to be a must for teachers.” 

. Miss Abbott fished out the last small 
cracker. “What vitamins are to food, 
ethics are to a profession,” she declared. 

“You can’t do without ’em!” 
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NEA Journal WAR GUIDE 


OUR DECADES of intimate association 
Fave brought about a large measure of 
understanding and mutual respect between 
the peoples of the United States and the 
Philippines. To help deepen this under- 
standing, the following selected list has 
been prepared by C. O.. Arndt, senior 
specialist in far eastern education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Wash., DC. 

Cicer publications of the NEA and its 
departments at 1201 16th St. NW, Wash- 
ington 6, DC. Cash must accompany 
orders for $1 or less. Unless otherwise 
indicated, secure government publications 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, DC. Starred items have 
been listed in previous War Guides. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The Philippines: a Popular List; General Bibli- 
ography; A List for Highschool Students; A List 
for College Students; A List for the Armed Forces; 
A List for the Businessman; A List for Labor 
Unions; A List for Women’s Clubs; A List for 
Boys and Girls. Bibliographies, books, pamphlets, 
visual aids, units of study, maps are listed and 
annotated. 1942. 1o¢ except for General Bibli- 
ography, 15¢, and List for Boys and Girls, 5¢. 
East and West Assn., 40 E. goth St., NY, NY. 
The Philippines—selected references for teachers. 
1944. 8p. Free. Oilice of Education, Wash. DC. 


BOOKS 
[On adult level unless otherwise indicated] 


Acacio, A. B., Galang, R. C., Martinez, A. L., 
Makiling, A. B., Santos, B. N. Work and Play in 
the Philippines—Filipino youth at work and play 
described in five short stories by Filipino writers. 
For upper elementary use, 1944. 80p. 40¢. Heath. 
Fernandez, Leandro H. Brief History of the Philip- 
pines—written for use in the secondary schools of 
the islands by a wellknown Filipino historian. 
1932. 350p. Ginn. 

Hayden, Joseph R. The Philippines: A Study in 
National Development—people and government; 
political parties and national leadership; educa- 
tion; problems of the Commonwealth; and ex- 
ternal relations. 1942. 984p. $9. Macmillan. 
Keesing, Felix M. The Philippines: A Nation in 
the Making—a readable description of the life and 
recent history of the Filipino people. Highschool. 
1937. 137p. $2. Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 
54th St., NY 22, NY. 

Malcolm, George A. The Commonwealth of the 
Philippines—a_ sympathetic study, giving major 
consideration to development of government to 
the status of a commonwealth. 1936. 511p. $5. 
Appleton Century. 

Marquardt, Frederic $. Before Bataan and After: 
A Personalized History of Our Philippine Experi- 
ment—the role of American teachers in the de- 
velopment of the Philippines is given definite 
recognition by the author of this readable book. 
1943. 315p. $2.50. Bobbs Merrill. 

McGovney, Dudley O. Stories of Long Ago in the 
Philippines—Philippine Education Series. This col- 
lection of historical events and legends was written 
for use in lower elementary schools of the Philip- 
pines. 1920, rev. ed. 128p. 72¢. World Book Co. 
Porter, Catherine. Crisis in the Philippines. Read- 
able and recent, this small book deals with peo- 
ple, government resources, present war, and pros- 


pects of the future. 1942. (rev. ed. in prepara- 
tion). 156p. $1.50. Knopf. 

Rizal, Jose. The Social Cancer (Noli Me Tangere) 
Written toward the close-of the 19th century, this 
readable novel exerted a wide influence toward 
political awakening among the Filipinos. 1926. 
$2. Philippine Education Co., Manila. 

Romulo, Carlos P. Mother America—advocates that 
the policy of liberation followed by the U. S. gov- 
ernment in reference to the Philippines be ex- 
tended to all the peoples who may be returned to 
European powers after the war. Senior highschool 
and adult. 1943. 234p. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. 
Romulo, Carlos P. My Brother Americans—the 
Philippine Commissioner describes experiences he 
gained while interpreting the people of the Philip- 
pines on a recent tour of 450 American cities. 
Senior highschool and adult. 1945. $2.50. Double- 
day, Doran. 

Villa, Jose Garcia. Have Come, Am Here. Poems. 
“Mr. Villa seems to me to possess one of the 
purest and most natural gifts discoverable any- 
where in contemporary poetry.’—Mark Van 
Doren. 1942. 152p. $2. Viking Press. 


PAMPHLETS 


[On highschool and adult levels] 


America’s Pledge to the Philippines—text of 
President Roosevelt's broadcast to the Philippines 
on August 13, 1943. 7p. Limited copies free 
upon request. Dept. of Information and Public 
Relations, Commonwealth of the Philippines, 1617 
Mass. Ave., Wash., DC. 

Biggerstaff, Knight. The Far East and the United 
States—an analysis, written primarily for teachers, 
suggests line of discussion they may develop in 
American history courses. Philippines are given 
special treatment following page 22. 1943. 6op. 
40¢. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, NY. 

* Clark, E. A. Peoples of the China Seas—chapter 
7 discusses the people, products, American policy, 
importance of economic independence. 1942. 94Pp. 
40¢. 10 copies or less, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions; larger orders, Webster Pub. Co. 

Dulles, Foster R. Behind the Open Door. Relation- 
ship between U. S. and Far East, including China, 
Japan, and the Philippines. Discussion questions 
for each chapter. 1944. 92p. 40¢, 30¢ to schools. 
10 copies or less, Institute of Pacific Relations; 
larger orders, Webster Pub. Co. 

Porter, Catherine. Filipinos and their Country. 
Problems of Philippines during prewar period and 
those which confront her after the war carefully 
discussed. 1944. 64p. 25¢. Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1 E. 54th St., NY 22, NY. 


ARTICLES 


[Written on the adult level] 


Osmena, Sergio. Philippine-American Collabora- 
tion—mutual benefits derived from collaboration 
during the past suggests continuation in future. 
Free. Commonwealth of Phillippines. 

Osmena, Sergio. The United Nations and the 
Philippines—import of the war effort of the 
Philippines for the United Nations and potential 
services which its people and culture may con- 
tribute toward furthering international under- 
standing in the postwar period. In Annals of the 
American Academy of Political Science and Social 
Service [3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.], July 
1943. 

Porter, Catherine. The Future of Philippine-Amer- 
ican Relations—a timely article as we look to the 
future of the Philippines. In Sept. 1943 Pacific 
Affairs, published by Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Southeastern Asia and the Philippines—includes 
four valuable articles on the Philippines. In An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, March 1943. 


FILMS 


[For any age group above middle elementary] 
Manila—An picturing modern 
commercial and social life in the Philippine capi- 
tal. Superior photography. 1939. 1 reel, 16mm, 
sound. 10 minutes; rental, $1.50. Nu-Art Films, 
Inc., 145 W. 45th St., NY 19, NY. 
The Philippine Islands—shows market 
houseboats, motor and steamship transportation 


instructive film 


scenes, 


as well as cultivation of rice, cocoanut trees, sugar 
cane, and hemp. Valuable for general information 
rev. 1942. 1 reel, silent. $24. Available on loan 
thru many film libraries. For sale by Encyclopaedia 
sritannica Films, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Pledge to Bataan—impressive document of thé 
Philippine Islands from the time of Spanish con 
quest to Japanese invasion, with introduction by 
Pres. Quezon. 1943. 6 reels, 16 mm, sound. Tech- 
nicolor. Rental cost based on school enrolment. 
Adventure Films, Inc., 1560 Broadway, NY, NY. 
Report from the Philippines—Philippine Resident 
Commissioner Carlos Romulo reports on Leyte 
landing to the people of this country. Actual shell- 
ing and fighting scenes are shown while report 
is given. 1 reel, 16 mm, sound. 10 min. Available 
free on loan. Dept. of Information and Public 
Relations, Commonwealth of the Philippines. 


LOAN PACKET 


Packet XX1-JSA-3. The Philippines. Rev. May 
1944. Contains various kinds of curriculum ma- 
terials suitable for classroom use on highschool 
level. Upon request it will be mailed free to 
schools for a loan period of two weeks. Informa- 
tion Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, Wash. 
25, DC. 
UNIT OF STUDY 


The Philippine Islands—a unit for middle and 
upper grades by Isabel M. Johnston in The In 
structor for March 1945, p18-19, 56-57. 
Philippines: How Have Some Certdin Cultures 
Contributed to the Development of the Santa 
Barbara Area?—content organized under prob- 
lems, integrative experiences, materials, and cul- 
minating activities. Santa Barbara, California, 
Series 11, No. 60, September 1940. 19p. 4th- 
grade level. Available thru inter-library loan from 
Library of Office of Education, Wash. 25, DC 
*United Nations Study Kit—23 graphic, colored 
poster-charts, 30 pamphlets, and a discussion guide 
designed to help us understand the United Na- 
tions, including the Philippines. $3.50 post- 
free. Individual items may be purchased sepa- 
rately. United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Ave., NY 20, NY. 


MAPS 


The Far East and Adjoining Areas—34x48 inch 
colored map gives boundaries astof 1939 and indi- 
cates location of natural resources by symbols. 
Rail and motor roads are sketched, Philippines 
shown in their Far Eastern context. 25¢. Milrose 
Publishing Co., 148 Lafayette St., NYC. 


PERIODICALS 


Bataan—Presents articles on Philippine-American 
and United Nations affairs. Monthly. $3. Pub- 
lished and edited by Dr. Diosdado M; Yap, Na- 
tional Press Building, Wash., DC. 

The United Nations Review—current documents 
of the United Nations, including the Philippines, 
are published without editorial comment. United 
Nations Information Office. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received in February 


Cattrernta—Thomas A. Bogard, Robert 
F. Ward 

I_trnors—Vincent A. Birchler, Millard E. 
Gyte 

LovuistanA—T. J. Carruth 

Wasuincton—Harold H. Buck, Albert L. 
Ayars 

Wyominc—Frank C. Wagner 


FLASH! 


Alabama Forges Ahead 


vv Acapama has exceeded her membership 
quota for 1945, topping her outstanding 
record for the past two years. In 1943 she 
led the nation in the largest number of new 
NEA members; in 1944 she exceeded her 
quota by the largest number of members 
and led the nation in the percent increase 
in 100 percent counties and 100 percent 
schools. During the past five years she has 
increased her NEA membership by more 
than 400 percent. 

This record is in keeping with the fine 
professional attitude which has character- 
ized Alabama teachers for the past decade. 
Unit after unit has enrolled 100 percent of 
its members in the state association. Before 
1942 her teachers maintained fair repre- 
sentation in the NEA. When two years ago 
national membership was emphasized and 
geared to the possibility of securing fed- 
eral aid for teachers, the professional atti- 
tude of the group “went into high.” The 
results indicate not only that Alabama has 
good professional leadership, but that it 
has excellent “followship” as well. Credit, 
therefore, should be assigned to those who 
follow as well as those who lead. 


NEA IN ACTION 


The Chicago Investigation 
yy Tue NEA Commission for the Defense 


of Democracy thru Education is continu- 
ing its investigation of personnel practices 
in the Chicago schools. Among charges 
being investigated are improper use of 
teacher transfer; a spy system; rule by fear; 


textbook irregularities; usurpation of 
power by. president of board; improper 
appointments and promotions; domination 
of the teachers college. The investigating 
committee is composed of Orville C. Pratt, 
Mark May, Virginia Kinnaird, and Don- 
ald DuShane. 

The committee has had the cooperation 
of the Illinois Education Association, the 
Chicago Division of the IEA, and numer- 
ous lay organizations in Chicago. The 
Chicago Sun, Chicago Daily News, and 
Chicago Times have given support. The 
Chicago Teachers Union has expressed its 
willingness to cooperate. 

In spite of the unfriendly attitude of the 
administration, there is every indication 
that the investigation will be successful. 
Sincere effort is being made by the com- 
mittee to secure essential facts and prepare 
a report which will be thoro, frank, and 
constructive. 


Work Conference on Educational 
Programs for Veterans 


si On FeBRuARY 26-28, 1945, at NEA head- 
quarters a conference on veterans’ educa- 
tion with special emphasis on non-collegi- 
ate education was held. The conference, or- 
ganized by Howard A. Dawson, NEA di- 
rector of rural service, and Ralph Mc- 
Donald, secretary of the NEA Department 
of Higher Education, was attended by 140 
persons from governmental departments 
and private agencies and state and local 


SY 


SPRING IS IN THE AIR 


To help teachers get ready 
for victory gardens, Paul R. 
Young, supervisor of school 
gardening, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has prepared “Elementary 
Garden-Graphs” (16¢) and 
“Advanced Garden-Graphs” 
(18¢) with a teacher's man- 
val for each. Order from 
Garden Review, 415 Lexing- 
ton Ave., NY 17, NY. Addi- 
tional material may be se- 
cured from your state agri- 
cultural college. Write to Na- 
tional Victory Garden Insti- 
tute, 598 Madison Ave., NY 
22, NY, for information on 
“Green Thumb Contest” for 
school gardeners. 


educational officials concerned with educa. 
tional opportunities for veterans. 

Since about two-thirds of the veterans of 
the present war have had less than a high. 
school education, the principal problem js 
to make sure that the facilities are ayail. 
able for education of veterans who are not 
ready for college or do not desire to go to 
college. The federal government has made 
money available to pay for the veteran's 
education if he can find a place to get it, 

The conference was divided into six 
groups: [1] Educational rights and bene. 
fits of veterans; [2] educational needs of 
veterans; [3] guidance services needed by 
veterans; [4] facilities for veterans’ edu- 
cation; [5] accreditation of educational 
facilities; and [6] curriculum and methods 
of instruction. The report of each will be 
published by the American Association of 
School Administrators. 


Local Associations! 


sy THE NEA DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS is vitally interested in promoting 
strong local associations thruout the nation 
in order that classroom teachers under their 
own leaders may more directly study their 
own problems and develop educational 
leadership within their own ranks. The 
Department has been giving much atten- 
tion to developing materials to aid groups 
wishing to organize local associations. An 
organization packet is available containing 
literature discussing reasons for organiz- 
ing, types of locals, how to organize, sug- 
gested activities, what local associations 
have accomplished, suggestions for 
programs of study, a sample con- 
stitution, projects for local associa- 
tions. Free from the Department, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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$ 
Pay THREE Dollars 
$ for 1945-46 $ 


Regular NEA dues for 1945-46 
will be $3 in keeping with action 
of the Representative Assembly 
at Pittsburgh last July. Those 
who join now for next year will 
receive the current issues of the 


NEA JOURNAL free and all issues 
during the next school year, Sep- 


tember 1, 1945-August 31, 1946. 





| Applied Ethics 


sy SUPPLEMENTING the article on page 92, 


we suggest that you read PGL 135, “Ethics 
for Teachers—The NEA Code.” Copies 
of this leaflet and a condensed statement of 
the code in poster form may be secured free 


from the NEA. 


New Officers 


yy Tue National Association of Deans of 
Women announces the election on Febru- 
ary 15 of the following officers, who will 
serve until February 1947: President, 
Hilda Threlkeld, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky.; 
treasurer, Helen Pritchard, viceprincipal 
and dean of girls, Hartford Public High- 
school, Hartford, Conn. 


National Commission on 
Safety Education 


vy A sPECIAL COMMITTEE representing the 
Commission has been appointed to study 
driver education and training, show costs, 
establish policies, and make recommenda- 
tions to school administrators as to plans 
for operation. The committee consists of 
the Commission’s subcommittee on second- 
ary education: Hanson H. Anderson, 
chairman; Frank W. Cyr; and Margaret 
R. Wallace. Others invited to work with 
the subcommittee: Gordon C. Graham; 
Paul D. Collier; and one other to be ap- 
pointed. 

The committee expects to hold its initial 
meeting early this month. 


CONSCRIPTION 


Preserved in Wax 


yy A series of records on various points of 
view on compulsory military training, in- 
cluding that of the Educational Policies 
Commission, is being made by the U. S. 
Recording Company. 


CIO Views Conscription 
yy THe United Automobile Workers- 


CIO has announced its intention to cam- 
paign actively against adoption of peace- 
time conscription now. A UAW-CIO reso- 
lution maintains: 

“These bills are undemocratic and un- 
American, a direct contradiction of our 
tradition of freedom. The present war has 
demonstrated clearly that the nations best 
equipped to defend themselves against 
aggression are those most advanced tech- 
nologically. America’s best defense against 
future aggression is, therefore, develop- 
ment of our natural resources and our 
technological know-how thru a program 
of full employment and prosperity. Action 
now to start building an army for the 
‘next’ war will be a terrible blow to the 
fighting faith of our own soldiers who are 
sacrificing all they have in the belief that 
the end of this war is the end to all wars. 
They should have an opportunity to make 
their voices heard in a decision of this 
kind. Some apologists for this legislation 
have claimed it will relieve unemployment. 
That is a defeatist attitude which could 
provide only a partial solution, if that 
much, to unemployment and would at the 
same time turn the public mind away from 
those basic economic measures which or- 
ganized labor has outlined as essential to 
national prosperity. The way to full em- 
ployment is thru full production. We are 
convinced from the records of the Con- 
gressional sponsors of this proposed legis- 
lation and of many of its public sponsors 
that one of its unstated purposes is to regi- 
ment our youth on a mass basis for use as 
a military strike-breaking, union-busting 
force. Now is the time to win this war and 
to build a peace that removes the likeli- 
hood of future wars, and not to lose the 
peace before it is made.” 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


The League and Dumbarton Oaks 


sx Since copies oF the comparison be- 
tween the League of Nations and Dum- 
barton Oaks [p85-86] may be had free 
from the Commission To Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, 8 West 4oth Street, 
New York 18, NY. The Commission re- 
minds us that “the League of Nations did 
not fail because its machinery was imper- 
fect. The League failed because it lacked 
support by world public opinion. Likewise, 
the United Nations Organization will not 
work unless it has the support of public 
opinion.” 





EDWARD N. SCHEIBERLING, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, who re- 
cently issued an order to the Hood River, 
Oregon, Post of the Legion instructing 
them to restore to the community service 
roll the names of 16 American soldiers of 
Japanese ancestry serving with the armed 
forces overseas. The local post in a fit of 
race prejudice had undertaken to expunge 
these names from the service roll to show 
the young men that they were not wel- 
come fo return to the community when 
their military service ended. Commander 
Scheiberling has set a pattern which all 
leaders should follow in speaking out 
against race prejudice, hate, and discrimi- 
nation. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Kansas Honors Retired Teachers 


si Tue Kansas State Teachers Association 
honors its retired teachers by making them 
honorary life members in the Association, 
entitled to receive The Kansas Teacher 
and to attend all association meetings as 
honored guests. 


Another Service to Illinois 
Teachers 


sc Tue Illinois Education Association’s 
Representative Assembly has authorized 
the board of directors and the teacher wel- 
fare committee to proceed with plans for 
the organization of an IEA insurance com- 
pany to bring to IEA members the bene- 
fits of group purchasing of insurance in 
health and accident and possibly in other 
fields. 


ON Te 
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PIEDMONT (CALIFORNIA) HIGHSCHOOL DADS CLUB 
PARENTS’ REPORT CARD 


Give 10 points to each question where the answer ts an unequivocal Yes. 


[1] Do you provide a quiet study room for your child away from family, telephone, 


and radio? 


Do you schedule a regular study time, and insist on its being kept? 


Do you make an unsatisfactory report card (grades 3 or below) or a delin- 


quency slip an occasion for a parent-faculty conference, at once: 


day? 


HS) 


ers and school before your child? 


ent upon you? 


Do you require your child to stay at home and study evenings before a school 
Do you see that your child gets adequate sleep? (9 hours Jr high) (8 hours 
] Do you contribute to your child’s school morale by avoiding criticisms of teach- 


Is the homework help you give your child such that he does not become depend- 


[8] Do you insist that your child refrain from cigarettes and cocktails? 


Do you refuse to permit your child to do things you do not approve, even when 
he tells you “everybody else does”? 


] Do you refuse to permit unchaperoned parties or “dark dances” in your home? 


Your grade as a parent is the total 


North Carolina Increases 
School Support 


vv Nortu Caroirna’s 1945 legislature ap- 
propriated an increase of 19.9 percent in 
state support of the public schools. Three 
types of salary increases for the next bi- 
ennium will be provided by this money: 
[1] The present emergency salary bonus 
of $20 a month for the nine-month term 
can be covered into the basic state sched- 
ule; [2] the basic schedule rates can be fur- 
ther increased by $7 a month; and [3] 
a new emergency salary bonus of $13.33 
per month can be provided. In addition 
to making the present bonus a part of the 
permanent schedule, there is thus an in- 
crease over present monthly salaries and 
bonus of $7 plus $13.33, or $20.33. The 
amounts givcn are averages; the exact 
monthly rates will be worked out by the 
State Board of Education, which has au- 
thority to fix the state salary schedule. 


Virginia Completes State Survey 


yy GRAss-ROOTs THINKING was basic to the 
recently published 198-page report of the 
Virginia Education Commission. Local 
committees of the Commission held pub- 
lic hearings in nine centers thruout the 
state; laymen and educators worked to- 
gether on 15 research committees, making 


a self-survey that underlies the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. The nine-member 
Commission, which was appointed by the 
Governor and the General Assembly, em- 
ployed Dr. Wilson Gee as executive direc- 
tor. All phases of the school program are 
affected by the improvements suggested. 
They would cost about $10,000,000 a year, 
to be added gradually over a six-year 
period to the present annual expenditure 
of about $38,000,000. The state would 
carry the major portion of the increase. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 
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Patriotic Shoe-Exchange 


yy “Every souprer’s gotta have two pairs 
of shoes,” says Bobby Barnes, “and when 
he uses them up, he’s gotta have more. So 
we gotta swap—or go barefoot.” That’s 
why the 650 youngsters of the Kirkwood 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, set up a unique 
“shtoe swap booth” in their school, under 
the direction of Principal Elizabeth Silvey. 


How To Put Your School’s Name 
on Army and Navy Equipment 


yy Many scuoots have had the thrill of a 
letter or news report from the battle front 
where their jeep, ambulance, or plane is in 
actual combat seryice. This is possible only 
if the school’s name and address is on the 
piece of equipment financed thru a school 


war bond drive. 








When a school has completed its cam. 
paign, it should notify its State War Fi. 
nance Office. Duplicate sponsorship panels 
will be made out, one to go to the Army 
or Navy to be placed in the piece of equip. 
ment, the other to the school, free. 

Any school, group of schools, college, 
or youth group may patticipate in this 
service. Only war bonds of series E, F, and 
G sold to individuals and counted at issue 
price may be included. A school may 
finance any number of these items. 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


The Light That Didn’t Fail 


y& Mrs. EDNA FINK, a teacher of Braille 
in the Franklin Special School, Detroit, 
Michigan, is given credit for the fact that 
sight has been restored to a four-year old 
child who had been born blind. Upon her 
examination and counsel with the parents, 
she suggested an operation which has been 
successful. A !ocal newspaper financed the 
operation, performed just before the child’s 
fourth birthday. In honoring Mrs. Fink 
for her “efforts over and beyond the call 
of duty,” Supt. Warren E. Bow said: 
“Your efforts . . . will serve as stimulus 
to the great fraternity of teachers daily 
striving to bring about joy and success in 
the lives of millions of children.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


American Education Week 1945 


sy AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK iS spon- 

sored by the National Education Associa- 

tion, the American Legion, the U. S. Office 

of Education, and the National Congress 

of Parents and Teachers. The general 

theme for AEW 1945 will be “Education 

To Promote the General Welfare.” 

Daily Topics 

Sun., Nov. 11—Emphasizing Spiritual 
Values 

Mon., Nov. 12—Finishing the War 

Tues., Nov. 13—Securing the Peace _ 

Wed., Nov. 14—Improving Economnc 
Wellbeing 

Thurs., Nov. 15—Strengthening Home 
Life 

Fri., Nov. 16—Developing Good Citizens 

Sat., Nov. 17—Building Sound Health. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


Folk Festival Handbook 


si Has BEEN PREPARED by the Evening 
Bulletin Folk Festival Association, Bulle- 
tin Building, Philadelphia 5, Pa. (64P. 
50¢.) The book [Cont. on page A-58} 


see 
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Education is a Weapon of War— 


ail) O millions of young Americans, this war has driven home the vital necessity of 


education. They have learned that modern war cannot be won by men untrained 
in mathematics, the sciences and kindred subjects. 


S 10 


Education isa weapon as necessary to victory as tanks and bombs. 


In the days of peace to come, education will still be an essential weapon. It will be 
the sword that cuts the knot of baffling national and international problems—the force 
that builds a united, prosperous America, that restores understanding and cooperation 
among the world’s peoples. 


Without Textbooks, Education 


is a Broken Sword 


To do its job, education must have textbooks—the best that broad scholarship and 
saund pedagogy can produce. Textbooks not only in the wartime subjects of mathematics 
and the sciences but in history, geography, economics, languages and government. Knowl- 
edge of all these is the sword that will carve the better world of the future. 


This is the mission of Ginn and Company: To make available to American schools 
and colleges an unexcelled list of the finest textbooks for every branch and every age of 
learning. 


America Needs Paper—Save It! 


-GINN AND COMPANY 
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A GENERAL ELECTRIC SERVICE 
for Teachers 


GENERAL ELECTRIC MOTION PICTURES 
(402K)—an illustrated 28-page catalog 
describing and classifying films and giv- 
ing directions for ordering them—at no 
cost except for transportation—from a 
distribution point near your school. 





SIGHTSEEING AT HOME—an 
explanation of television and a 
visit to Studio WRGB to see an 
actual program in the making. 





RAILROADIN’—in full color 
and stirringly portrayed, from 
the time the first railroads were 
an “outrage” to today’s fast, 
sleek streamliners. 





EXCURSIONS IN SCIENCE... 
NO. 6—tiny coil springs made 
of fused-quartz glass..; 
alnico magnets... sodium- 
vapor lamps. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC SERVICES FOR 
TEACHERS (GEB-138)—a complete list- 
ing of G-E educational services: books 
and booklets, films and filmslides, a lec- 
ture service, posters, periodicals. Thiscat- 
alog and the motion picture catalog will 
be sent to teachers writing Dept. 6-318, 
rye a Electric Company, Schenectady 
7 A 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC— 
“The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—“The G-E House 
Party,” Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS, 





The best investment in the world is in this country’s future— 
Keep all the Bonds you Buy. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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[ Cont. from p. 96] contains old and new 
songs and dances helpful for leaders in 
the presentation of community folk fes. 
tivals. 


Looking Ahead By Way of 
Apprenticeship 


3 Tuts PAMPHLET is helpful to highschool 
students and those who are starting their 
life work in a mechanical field. Copies 
may be obtained by writing to Apprentice. 
Training Service, Bureau of Training, 
War Manpower Commission, Wash. 25, 
DC. 


The Man Who Taught Lincoln 


yy A NEW AND INTERESTING biography, 
Mentor Graham by Kunigunde Duncan 
and D. F. Nickols, tells the story of Abra. 
ham Lincoln’s pioneer schoolmaster. Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 274p. $3.75. 


Attention, Primary Teachers 


sy Have you sEEN the new publication 
entitled Workable Primary Ideas, a 4-page 
pamphlet containing classroom  sugges- 
tions. $1 for 6 issues. Workable Primary 
Ideas, 18 Green St., Augusta, Maine. 


Meet Your Enemy 


vv TeLts THE story of venereal disease, its 
scope, effects, and control. (Social Protec- 
tion Division, Office of Community War 
Services, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, DC. 41p. Free.) 


“Trafic Jam Ahead” 


sc Is THE TITLE of a new sound-slide film 
on intensified wartime problems and their 
solution. This film, in roo pictures with 
sound, outlines the practical program for 
postwar traffic safety sponsored by the 
National Commission on Safety Educa 
tion and 46 other national organizations, 
including police, engineers, safety coun- 
cils, clubs. Altho designed primarily for 
adults, it is also of interest to highschool 
classes in driver education and_ social 
studies. School personnel may borrow 4 
copy, without charge except for shipping, 
from the National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. A sound- 
slide projector is needed for showing this 
film, 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Compulsory Peacetime Military 
Training 
x AN mmporTANT new Educational Poli- 
cies Commission pamphlet of this title 1s 
available from the NEA for 1o¢. 15p. Feb. 
1945. 

[Cont. on page A-60) 
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Efficient projection performance is 

Sica assured in classroom, assembly hall 

“a ” and school auditorium because the 
4-Pag light system is correctly engineered. 
ugges- 
rimary Read how RCA Projectors pro- 
e. vide better illumination: 

Any standard 750- or 1000-watt Lamp g 
ase, its with medium prefocus base can be used. 
> rotec- Q 
) War The precision-built RCA Reflector 


W ash- is made from heat-resistant pyrex glass 
that has a silver coating. A properly 
designed reflector redirects 30% to 45% 
of the light, which would otherwise be lost. 


e film 
1 thei A large two-element Condenser Lens 

nes with one element “aspheric” to produce 
> with more uniform illumination at the screen. 
m for 
y the 4, 
uduca- A fast two-inch F 1.65 Projection Lens 
ations, is standard equipment. All air-glass 
naam surfaces are coated, increasing picture 

brilliance and contrast. 

ly for 
school 


social Other features: The new RCA 16MM projector will ing to prevent hot spots; lower film-loop adjustable 


rOW 4 


pping, include other important advances in projector design, while in operation; theatrical framing. 
20 N.f_ such as even-tension take-up; simplified film path for 
we easy threading; completely removable gate; amplifier Availability: Because of military demands, these new 


with inverse feedback for RCA projectors are not available now for civilian 








wef truesound; rewind without use. But investigate the new RCA projector before 


you plan postwar purchases for your school. Write: 


Educational Department 43-24H, RCA Victor Divi- 


sion, Radio Corporation of 


5 changing reels; standard 


tubes and lamps; sound sta- 
ry 


bilizer to keep sound on 


~ pitch; aero-dynamic cool 0 C0 ORATION OF AMERIC A : America, Camden J 


. Feb. 


43-6136-24 
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It fits your 35mm. machine. 
for free sample. 


222 Oakridge Blvd. 








New Horizons in Teaching 


presented in the hope that 


they will prove interesting 


ond useful to you 
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Aid to Users of Education Films 


With the modern emphasis on vis- 
ual education today, it is probably 
of real interest to you, if you use 
education films in your classes, to 
know that you don’t have to wait 
until after the War but right now 
have literally thousands of films 
available to you. 

There’s a sort of clearing house 
or standard film directory which 
is edited for the ready reference of 
teachers, administrators, super- 
visors and directors of visual edu- 
cation... called “1000 and One, 
the Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films.” It classifies 6214 films 
under 176 subject headings. 

A few minutes’ study of the 
organization of this directory will 
reward you by aiding you in the 
ease and speed with which the 
many kinds of information about 
films is given you. For instance— 







WHAT’S NEW? 


THE DUPLEX RADIO-MAT 
TYPEWRITER SLIDE 
You type it—write 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
t. 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 





a classified film listing constitutes 
the body of the book giving you 
for each film the title in bold type, 
number of reels, description of 
contents and distributor. There’s a 
producer, distributor index as well. 


Titles Alphabetically 
The directory also includes an 
alphabetical title index in case you 
know a film’s title but want its 
size, length,content and producer. 


For Further Information 


If more information than we have 
given here is desired write to 
Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


The Above 


The above information we hope 
is helpful, just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


\. Remember this wrapper .. . It stands 
—_ for chewing gum of quality and flavor— 
it will stay empty until gum of Wrigley’ s 


Spearmint quality can again be made. 2-1 





Of ttienad College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery schoel, and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration scheol and ebserva- 
tion center. Located en Chicage’s levely North Shere, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 

courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: 
June 15th. Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for catalog. 


National Coliege of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 5iG-D EVANSTON, ILL. 
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[Cont. from page A-58] 
Wartime Commencement Manual 


yx THE THIRD WARTIME COMMENCEMENT 
MANUAL, prepared bywthe NEA Division 
of Publications, is designed to help schools 
in the development of 1945 graduation 
programs. 68p. 50¢. 


Fundamental Questions Answered 


yy A sPEcIAL 25-page bulletin, Cost-of-Liv- 
ing Trends—Their Meaning for Teachers, 
just issued by the NEA Research Division, 
is refreshingly different from the usual 
presentation of figures on changes in living 
costs and the purchasing power of teachers’ 
salaries. Based on careful study of impor- 
tant technical material, the bulletin dis- 
cusses simply and concisely these funda- 
mental questions on which teachers should 
be informed: What is meant by “cost of 
living”? Do existing indexes accurately re- 
flect wartime increases in living costs? 
What kind of cost-of-living index is best 
for making and appraising wage or salary 
adjustments? What indexes should be used 
in appraising the need for adjustments in 
teachers’ salaries? How should a school 
system proceed in adjusting teachers’ sal- 
aries to changes in living costs? Publica- 
tion was made possible in part by an allot- 
ment from the NEA War and Peace Fund. 


15¢. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
334 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash erders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


April—Cancer Control Month. For in- 
formation and details write to American 


Cancer Society, 350 5th Ave., NY 1, NY. 


April—Active drive for United Na- 
tional Clothing Collection. For further 1n- 
formation write to Lawrence Beller, Na- 
tional Publicity-Director, 100 Maiden 


Lane, NY 5, NY. 


April 1-8—National Negro Health 
Week. Address National Negro Health 
Week Committee, U. S$. Public Health 
Service, Washington 14, DC. 


April 14—Pan American Day. Write 
to Pan-American Union, Washington 25, 


Dc. 
April 15-22—Dumbarton Oaks Week. 


April 25—World Friendship Hour in 
the Schools. See page 73. 
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More than 175 highly skilled CBS 
radio engineers, technicians, and gen- 
eral executives are enrolled in a new 
special course in the operation of a 
television studio and transmitter equip- 
ment. It meets 4 nights each week at CBS 
headquarters in New York. 

The course is given by faculty mem- 
bers of New York University’s College of 
Engineering and is under the direction 
of Dr. Peter Goldmark, CBS Director 
of Engineering Research and Develop- 
ment. Right now the pupils are review- 
ing mathematics and basic electrical 
theory. 

Training its own people for more 
effective work in the specialized fields 
of broadcasting has always been part of 
basic CBS policy. Currently the Educa- 
tion Department is conducting courses 
in Spanish and Portuguese, for better 
hemispherical understanding. 

* 

Is it easier to“get an idea across” by 
eye or ear? 

Let the scientists answer. 

An exhaustive psychological study 
by Drs. Allport, Cantril and Carver at 
Harvard University disclosed the fol- 
lowing findings: 


* Straight facts are better understood 
and more interesting when heard 
over the radio than when read on 
a printed page; 

* Narrative and abstract material, 
political talks and exposition, are 
better understood and more inter- 
esting when heard over the radio; 


* After 24 hours people recalled ad- 
vertising trade names better, when 
they had been heard over the radio 
than when read on a printed page; 


* Numbers and simple words were 
remembered better when presented 
over the radio; 


* Sentences, short or long, simple or 
complex, were recalled better when 
heard over the radio; 


* People remember directions better, 
and understand them more readily, 
when they hear them than when 
they read them; 


* The human voice tends to make 
auditory presentations more per- 
sonal, and caution was more exer- 


cised toward printed than toward 
spoken material ; 


* Material presented over the radio 
has greater power of suggestion 
than material read on a printed 
page. 

Of course television will pretty cer- 

tainly change this whole picture by add- 
ingeyetoear. , 


On Wednesday, April 25, delegates 
from 39 nations of the world will be in 
San Francisco attending the United 
Nations Security Conference. On April 
20, the Friday before, the topic of the 
American School of the Air program 
(CBS 9:15-9:45 a.m. and 3:30-4:00 
p.m. EWT) will be Js World Organiza- 
tion Possible? On the following Friday, 
April 29, the same program will discuss 
Understanding Our World. We'd like to 
take credit for some nice timing, but any 
resemblance it may have to the Yalta 
conference is purely coincidental, for the 
School of the Air program schedule was 
arranged last Spring. 


* 


In 1944 a total of 250 college and 
school teachers appeared on CBS edu- 
cational programs. 


* 


During 1944 Columbia opened its 
microphones to more than 550 respon- 
sible leaders of government, industry, 
and public life to help clarify the grave 
problems brought into sharp focus at 
home and abroad. Speaking from all 
points of opinion’s compass, they were 
clear evidence of the network’s tradi- 
tional belief that an electorate can be 
truly informed only if it hears all sides 
of a widely-vital question. 


* 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


This is 
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GOOD LISTENING 
FOR APRIL: 


* 


SELECTED SUGGESTIONS 


APRIL 


1 NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Sunday, 3 p.m. EWT. An Easter broad- 
cast of the first part of Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion. Bruno Walter conducts 
the orchestra with the Westminster Choir 
and notable soloists. 


1 THE GARDEN CATE 
Saturday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. Tom Williams, 
the “Old Dirt Dobber,” advises amateur 
gardeners on spring planting, and makes 
his weekly “Green Thumb” awards, 


10 Gateways To Music 
Tuesday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. A program 
broadcast in honor of Pan American 
Week, featuring composers from various 
Latin American countries. 


15 INVITATION TO LEARNING 
Sunday, 11:30 a.m. EWT. The life and 
ideas of Simon Bolivar, father of the 
Latin American republics, as set forth 
in his Correspondence, compared with 
those of Washington and Lincoln by 
three history scholars, 


16 scIENCE FRONTIERS 
Monday, 9:15 am. EWT. A graphic 
broadcast showing the radio engineer 
at work in war-time, and indicating 
developments in radio communication 
after the war. 


18 New HORIZONS 
Wednesday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. How Chi- 
cago became the meeting place of trans- 
continental railroad systems, and a great 
center of trade and distribution for the 
country. 


26 TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 
Thursday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. The story 
of Bosephus and the big black bear, 
Horatio, who sang and fiddled their 
way through Arkansas and Louisiana, 
as told by Albert Bigelow Paine in The 
Arkansaw Bear. 


27 THIS LIVING WORLD 

Friday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. The School of 
the Air presents its final program of the 
season describing how Americans get 
news of world events. CBS correspond- 
ents speaking from San Francisco will 
broadcast accounts of the security con- 
ference. 


28 THE PEOPLE’S PLATFORM 
Saturday, 6:15 p.m. EWT. Three experts 
discuss the major proposals brought for- 
ward by delegates to the San Francisco 
Conference. 
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Way 4 Bartie Wacon wears 4,000 Sappuires 


THE DELICATE PRECISION instruments so essential to the 
navigation of ships of the sea—and ships of the air—are 
dependent for accuracy on jewel bearings. There are 
4,000 of them in a battleship. 


Before the war, synthetic sapphire for these bearings 
came from absoad. Today, because of concentrated ef- 
forts over the past 36 months by THE LINDE Arr Prop- 
ucts Company, a Unit of UCC, America need never 
again depend upon an outside source for this hard, 
smooth, wear-resistant material. 


This unusual UCC research project led to the quan- 
tity production of Linde sapphire and Linde ruby. 
These are produced in the form of a single crystal 
shaped like a cylinder—known as a boule (pronounced 
“bool” ) —and also in the form of rods of varying sizes, 
for more efficient and economical fabrication. 

In addition to its indispensability in bearings for mil- 
itary instruments, Linde sapphire already is being used 


by industry to combat wear in precision gauges, cutting 
tools, thread guides for textile mills, barometers, com- 
passes, and watches. Phonograph needles that last in- 
definitely are another interesting use. 


American synthetic sapphire production indeed is a 
tribute to American ingenuity, and promises much for 


the Nation’s postwar progress. 
v 
For additional information send for the folder M-4“Synthetic 


Sapphire Production.” 


7 ioscan These objects are Linde sapphire 
— RODE Ruby and Linde ruby in boule and rod 
form—materials of vital impor- 

tance in military and industrial 

use. Because they are single crys- 

tals that are second only to the 

diamond in hardness—and can 

be given a surface thai is per- 

fectly smooth—they are invalu- 

able in bearings and in countless 


Sapphire — BOULES res Ruby other parts where there is wear. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


[a3 New York 17,N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS— Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS— Bakelite Corp 


. > ry 


oration ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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Eventually you will visit Virginia. But, until then, 
you can have an intriguing preview of Virginia’s 
Colonial grandeur, her captivating landmarks 

and scenic attractions, by means of motion 

pictures — free, except for the cost of shipping. 

These educational films portray old battle- 
fields, famous natural wonders, seashore and 
mountain playgrounds, shrines, forests, parks 
—and many other features. Borrow as 

many as you can use at one time. 
. 

THE FOLLOWING PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE: 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; Stratford, the 

Home of the Lees; Old Dominion State; George 
Washington’s Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shen- 
andoah National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural Bridge and 
Historic Lexington; Shenandoah National 
Park; and Wonders of the World. Detailed 
information concerning these films will be 

furnished upon request. 


You'll like living among 
Virginia’s progressive people. 


Write for FREE Copy of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 861, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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Brilliant, sharp film projection, clarity of sound, 
and freedom from mechanical difficulties have 
established Holmes Sound-on-Film Projectors as 
the standard of comparison. Their advanced de- 
sign, strong construction and careful assembly 
assure continuous, uninterrupted operation—THE 
KIND OF PROJECTOR SCHOOLS PREFER. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on- 
Film Projectors fer over 25 years to 
Dealers and Users. 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR CO. 


1815 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 


Va , 
QC | without a care! 


Send for special pre-vacation offer 
on a T.C.U. Policy that will pro- 
tect you whether disabled by 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Bargain price carries you the rest 
of the school year, through va- 
cation and weil into fall. 


FREE Tag for Your Bag 


Has space for name and 

address with transpar- 

ent cover. Free while 
supply lasts. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


861 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
861 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer and free Bag Tag. 














“*& beautiful picture is a joy forever.” 
Acquaint your pupils with some of the world’s great 
paintings. 

The Perry Pictures 
Beautiful—Educational—Inexpensive 

wn ONE CENT each for 60 
or more. 3 x 34. 
TWO CENTS each for 30 
or more. 5% x 8. 
TEN CENTS each for 6 
or more. 10 x 12. 
Send 60 cents for a set 
of 30 beautiful art sub- 
jects, or 30 for children, 
each 514 x8, no two alike. 
COLORED BIRD PICTURES. 7 x 9. A set of 25 
common birds, with a brief description of each, for 
75 cents. Very helpful in Spring bird study. 
64-page CATALOGUE, with 1600 miniature illustra- 
tions in it, for 15 cents. Send for it TODAY. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 





End of Day 





in Cool Colorado 


7ée University of Colorado 
1945 SUMMER SESSION 


Sight Weeks 
June 28 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Anthro- 
pology, Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, Ec- 
onomics, Education, English, Geography and 
Geology, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
and Sociology. 

Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 

Special features include Institutes, Conferences, 
Workshops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 
The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 


and canyons can be enjoyed without the use of 
an automobile. 


UN nage 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
Dean of Summer Session (Dept. S ) 
Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 









Name. 
St. and No. 















City and State. 
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JUST OFF 
THE PRESS! 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE To 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


For Classroom and Assembly 


Evaluated and classified by subject spe- 
cialists in education. A valuable aid in the 
application of films for teaching purposes. 
FREE—Send For Your Copy! 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
Division of 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL 
and TELEVISION CORP. 

25 West 45th St., Dept. A-4, New York 19 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, 


MVE LAG Secondary and 


Elementary 


FH LaINM Schools. Good 
itt F N CY candidates in 


demand. Send 


for information 


Home Office: mber 
25 East Jackson Blvd. Me 
Chicago 4 N. A. T. A. 


—_—_——Corresponding Agencies : ——____— 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City * Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


TEACHERS, ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
«+» START NOW 


ESTABLISHED 1885 














@The only home study musie school offering all courses 
leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, offers YOU the 
opportunity to make important cultural and financial 
advancement in the musical arts. If you are earnest 
and ambitious, and will devote part of your spare time 
to serious effort, you should be able to earn a Degree, 
Diploma or Teacher’s Certificate and be prepared to 
reap rich rewards equal to those enjoyed by many, 
many who have benefited by our instruction during 
the past 40 years. Take the first step NOW. Check 
courses in which interested and mail coupon for FREE 
SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED LESSON AND BOOKLET. 






mony [) Advanced Composition [] Arranging 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
1525 E. 53rd St., Suite UI71, Chicago 15, Il. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


TEACHERS AGENCY fe, "ucoliont professionali” and'"fnan te 

28 E. Jackson Blvd. %¢ iis {tender the best service mts yt 

Chicago 4, Ill both administrator and teacher. 0 
7 . 


















OD Piano (1 Violin (1) Cornet () Trumpet [1 Saxophone 
O Clarinet 1 Guitar (1 Mandolin 1 Voice [1 Ear 
Training and Sight Singing [ Choral Conducting 
0 Publie School Musie (1) History of Music [ Har- 
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nation-wide. (Member N.A.T.A.) service js 





SUMMER SESSIONS 


fos Chin 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require credits for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and the 
City of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. Y ou'|! 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions June 4 to June 29 
Regular-Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the advantages of the Temple Summer 


m 
Sessions for 1945. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





Classified 


BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 


Business and credit references are requested 
from all advertisers in this section. The rate is 
25¢ per word for over 270,000 circulation. Final 
closing date for each issue is the Sth of the 
month preceding—i.e. May issue closes Apr. 5. 





BOOKS 





IT’S SMART to study vocabulary. Every school 
needs the new Markhart Vocabulary Builder. It’s 
Systematic! 35¢. Examination booklet on request 
Markhart Vocabulary Service, Preston, Idaho. 








THREE excellent used books—$1. Specify your 
a ogy Alicat Bookshop, 287 South Broadway, 
onkers, ‘ 






2 
« 






EMERSON wrote: “I have sometimes thought that 
he would render the greatest service to modern criticism 
who would draw the line of relation that subsists be- 
tween Shakespeare and Swedenborg.” ‘ 

Swedenborg Foundation, 51 E. 42 St. New York. 

























COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS. Read ‘The Numismatist.” 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
ae pamcens Association, G.P.O. Box 103, Brooklyn | 


| 


HOBBIES 


ee  — ___ 


JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 as 
sorted $2.40. LOWE’S, Box 311, St: Louis 1, Mo. 


FILMS 


ee 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free Cata- 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 








VISUAL AIDS 


FRCL, eS | Cl Ol Lr 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Sterographs, lentes 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 
it RE ce 






































